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THE IMPENDING CAB STRIKE. 


HE Earl of Shaftesbury, with his accustomed impulsive and 
inconsiderate philanthropy, is just now heading a movement 
for the better protection and remuneration of the London cab-drivers. 
His lordship presented a petition last week from a body of these 
individuals to the House of Lords, complaining that the present scale 
of cab-fares is so low that they cannot earn a fair livelihood out of it, 
and that the London police magistrates treat them with exorbitant 
severity, whenever they attempt to raise their charges by Lynch law 
to what they themselves conceive to be a proper remuneration for 
their services. 

As Lord Shaftesbury is backed in his well-meaning but ill-judged 
attempt by a certain portion of the press, we believe that it will be 
useful to lay before him and them a few observations which will go 
far to prove, not only that this movement is utterly uncalled for at 
the present moment, but that, were it successful, it would not he of 
the slightest advantage to the class whom its promoters desire to 
benefit. 

The question of cab-fares is a cab-owner’s and not a cab-driver’s 
question. The statistics of Somerset House and Scotland Yard show 
that the number of licensed cab-drivers exceeds the number of 
licensed cabs by about two thousand. There is, therefore, consi- 
derable competition amongst the drivers to obtain from the owners 
cabs to drive ; and the owners naturally prefer the drivers who will 
pay them most; so that the profits of the drivers are regulated 
entirely by the amount of competition for employment which exists 
amongst themselves, and not at all by the amount of the fares which 
the law allows them to charge. Up to last year, the London cab- 
owners were content to demand from their drivers for the daily hire 
of a cab and two horses from 14s. to 16s. ; all that the drivers could 
earn above that sum being for themselves, And up to last year few 
complaints were heard of the hardships of our cab-legislation, or of 
the necessity of relaxing it. 

The year 1862 is an abnormal year. We are just now in the heat 
and toil of the great International Exhibition. Foreigners, country 
people, and others, easily imposed upon, abound in our streets ; our 
policemen and our police-magistrates are worked to death ; never was 
there such an opportunity for the predatory classes of London society, 
amongst whom, we regret to say, a very large proportion of cab- 
drivers must be reckoned. And these fortunate individuals are 
certainly making the most of the chances which the Royal Commis- 
sioners have thus afforded them by every means in their power, fair 
and foul. 

In consideration of the increased gains of their drivers, the cab- 
owners of London have now actually raised their charge for the hire 
of a cab and horses from 14s. to 20s. and 22s, a-day, and in the face 
of this exorbitant augmentation, they are inciting their men to peti- 
tion Parliament to increase the existing scale of cab-fares! They 
have actually taken advantage of Lord Shaftesbury’s simplicity, and 
have prevailed on him to present their petition. 

Horses are no dearer than they were in 1861 ; horse-provender is 
cheaper ; the increased charge which the cab-owners make to their 
drivers proves that the profits of the trfde are at least 25 per cent. 
higher than they were last year; and in the face of all this we are 
called upon to pay higher cab-fares in order that the drivers may not 
starve. Yet it is quite clear that if we pay henceforward, as it is 





proposed we should do, 1s. instead of 6d. a mile, the drivers will be 
no better off than they now are, and that the entire profit will go 
into the pockets of the owners ; unless, indeed, the latter are at the 
same time compelled by law to revert to their old charge of 14s, 
a day for the hire of their cabs, an arrangement to which they would 
probably object even more strongly than they do to the present state 
of things. 

The only true test of the condition of the cab-trade is the number 
of licenses taken out by cab-owners. Had that number diminished 
in 1862, there would then, and only then, have been good reason to 
conclude that the trade was at present unremunerative. But as, on 
the contrary, the number of licenses issued has considerably 
increased, we have the very best grounds for supposing that it is a 
trade which is paying well, and that the existing scale of fares is 
sufficiently high. 

The bad quality of the London cabs and their horses depends on 
other causes than the amount of the fares charged by the drivers ; it 
mainly depends on the fact that they are obliged to remain unpro- 
tected from the weather when unemployed in all seasons ; and on the 
mildness, or rather the inefficiency, of the police supervision to which 
they are subjected. In London, as elsewhere, a cab-owner investing 
his capital in cabs and horses only looks to his chances of profit ; he 
buys the cheapest sort of stock which the law and his own interests 
permit him to work ; he knows that if his cabs and horses are below 
par, his drivers will not be able to pay him the maximum hire for 
them ; and that if they are scandalously bad, the cab-inspectors will 
not allow them to be worked at all, These are the real motives by 
which he is actuated ; the convenience of the public never enters into 
his calculations at all. 

The assertion that at the present rate of fares a London cabman 
must drive fifty miles in order to earn 25s., is a fallacy which is con- 
stantly adduced, ad misericordiam, in favour of a rise in their tariff. 
But it is easy to show the dishonesty of it. The public pays at 
present not only 6d. a mile, but 6d. for every fraction of a mile ; 
not only 6d. for every quarter of an hour, but 6d. for every fraction 
of a quarter of an hour. Thus, a fare of but 400 yards is charged for 
as a mile; a fare of a mile and twenty yards is charged for as two 
miles ; and so on. The profits made from extra passengers and from 
extra luggage must also be taken into consideration. All these items 
are designedly omitted from the calculations on which the demand 
for an increase on the existing fares is based ; and they all tend to 
overthrow completely the fifty miles a day argument, and to prove it 
to be a gross exaggeration. 

With respect to the alleged severity of the London police magis- 
trates towards cabmen as a class, it is unnecessary to say much ; for 
everybody who has had the misfortune to have had a police passage 
with a cabman must know to his cost that the scandalous practice 
and condition of our police courts involve an almost entire denial of 
justice to the cab-employing portion of the public, and secure com- 
parative impunity to peccant cab-drivers. For example, a friend of 
ours had occasion lately to summon a cab-driver for damage wantonly 
done to his carriage. There was no question as to the merits of the 
case ; the only difficulty was to get it heard; when it was heard it 
was .atisfactorily settled in five minutes. But in order to get it heard 
the plaintiff, his coachman and footman, and the coachmaker who re- 
paired the damage, had to sit for several hours on two consecutive days 
in a police court, in close contact with the lowest and filthiest crew that 
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the slums of Westminster could vomit forth ; listening all the while 
to the vilest language and breathing the foulest air. No lady could 
have endured such an ordeal at all; no man of sense, where time 
was of any value, would endure it twice, no matter what provocation 
or injury he might have received. Indeed, the public are so well 
aware of the wanton suffering and waste of time which has to be 
submitted to by complainants at our police offices, that out of every 
hundred offending cab-drivers, not five per cent. get their deserts. 

The immediate cause of the present dissatisfaction amongst the 
London cab-drivers in reality proceeds from the circumstance that the 
police have been compelled at last to initiate and carry out prosecu- 
tions for misconduct, which the public decline to proceed with for 
reasons which we have just explained. A change in the existing 
practice of the law with respect to such offenders is, indeed, much to 
be desired ; but it is by no means the sort of change for which they 
are at present petitioning. What is required is a central and special 
tribunal, at which all charges may be at once inquired into and 
adjudicated upon, so that speedy justice may be done with the least 
possible waste of time either to plaintiff or defendant. 

During the last few days district meetings of cabmen have been 
held all over London, and it has been resolved by them that a monster 
meeting of cabowners and cabmen shall shortly take place at Exeter 
Hall, and that on the day on which it comes off all cabs shall cease to 
ply after twelve o’clock at noon, “in order to give the public an idea 
of the inconvenience which they will experience if the present system 
of police oppression is continued.” 

Forewarned is forearmed. Sir Richard Mayne is a man of great 
determination and resource, and we have little fear but that he will 
easily deal with the inconvenience of a cab strike, if the cab-owners 
and cab-drivers are foolish enough to attempt one, at a time when, as 
we have shown, they are earning more money than they ever earned 
before in their lives. 








MR. COBDEN ON LORD PALMERSTON, 


T is hardly possible to conceive two minds more wholly uncongenial 
and radically antipathetic than those of Mr. Cobden and Lord 
Palmerston. The old conception of a political party involved an 
assumption of a certain unity of sentiment and concurrence of sym- 
pathies among the persons who compose it. But if idem velle atque 
idem nolle is the true definition of political connection, it is extremely 
difficult to conceive any classification, however general, which should 
include two such incongruous elements. To say that Lord Palmerston 
has failed to carry out the views of Mr. Cobden is merely to say that 
he is himself and not somebody altogether different. If the Liberal 
party really wished to see the political system as understood by 
Mr. Cobden put into force, they ought to have placed Mr. Cobden 
and not Lord Palmerston at their head. The cry of treachery and 
bad faith is the unfailing refuge of disappointed politicians. The 
Eldonites raised the same clamour against the Duke of Wellington 
in 1829, and the Protectionists, by the envenomed tongue of Mr. 
Disraeli, addressed the same reproach to Sir R. Peel in 1846. In the 
one case the Tories succeeded in bringing about the Reform Bill of 
1832; in the other, they accomplished a disruption of the party, 
from which it has not yet, after the lapse of sixteen years, recovered. 
Mr. Cobden invites the Liberal party to perform upon itself the same 
operation of self-extinction which the Protectionists accomplished 
with such signal success. The method he proposes is identically the 
same, viz. to dethrone the existing head of his own party, and to 
instal his opponents in power, for the sole purpose of punishing the 
shortcomings of the Liberal leader. 

Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright represent towards Lord Palmerston 
precisely the same attitude which was assumed towards Sir R. Peel 
by Lord G. Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli. The substance of their 
invectives is precisely the same. Indeed, we might almost fancy that 
Mr. Disraeli must have smiled—if he ever smiles—to find his old 
thunder vamped up by his former opponent. Cobden on Palmerston 
is neither more nor less than an imitation—and we are bound to sa 
an imitation in all respects inferior to the original—of Disraeli on 
Peel. _It is exactly the old story of “organized imposture” and 
“Parliamentary imposture,”—-of broken pledges and a betrayed 
party,—of buying votes in the cheapest and selling them in the 
dearest market,—of “ fixity of tenure and no party principles.” We 
remember all this, and to hear it all over again is much like being 
treated to a translation of the orations against Verres, or Burke on 
Warren Hastings a propos of some delinquent colonial governor. 

When we are invited by Mr, Cobden to repeat the political suicide 
of 1846, it is well to keep in mind the egregious folly of that transaction. 
Who among those who took part in it is not ashamed of his share in 
that melodrama of factious spite and self-condemning vengeance ? 
Even Mr. Disraeli, who made his fortune at the expense of the old 
Conservative party, thought it decent, when his end was obtained, to 
agp age erate for the acts by which he had succeeded. 

18 epigrams still remain as a record of personal malignity and 
political folly. By inflaming the passions Bs envenceiing the dis- 
appointment of the Protectionists, he succeeded in gratifying his 
private animosity, and achieving a long-coveted position. Even 





supposing that Mr. Cobden could be lucky enough to reproduce in 
his own person so singular a fortune, still those whom he invites to 
follow him would do well to consider what fate has attended the 
party who followed the counsels of Mr, Disraeli. Vengeance is not a 
safer guide in the conduct of political than of private affairs ; and if 
the Liberal party are going to tread in the steps of the Protectionist 
faction, they must be prepared to reap the fruits of their own folly. 

After all, of what is it that Mr. Cobden has to complain ? In the 
case of Sir R. Peel the purists in political consistency had a good 
deal more to say. It required all the real exigency of the public 
welfare to justify the departure from specific pledges and a well- 
ascertained compact. But Mr. Cobden’s indictment against Lord 
Palmerston on the score of broken vows rests on a much more slender 
foundation. He complains that Lord Palmerston is not an ardent 
Reformer. But when did Lord Palmerston ever profess himself an 
ardent Reformer? He was known to have dissented even from the 
Reform Bill of Lord Aberdeen, and when the Liberal party installed 
him as their chief they had just as much reason to know his senti- 
ments on that subject as they have now. Then as to the ballot, Mr. 
Cobden declares that the cause of the ballot has retrograded in the 
hands of Lord Palmerston. But the Reformers of Willis’s Rooms 
knew perfectly well when they placed Lord Palmerston in power 
that he was decidedly opposed to the ballot. Mr. Cobden is very 
wroth at the Chinese policy of the Premier, and seems somehow 
or other to consider that it constitutes a breach of contract between 
the Minister and the Liberal party. But the celebrated attack upon 
Lord Palmerston on the China question was not the action of the 
Liberal party ; it was the fruit of just such a combination of a few 
malcontents of Mr. Cobden’s school with the mass of the Tory 
opposition as that which Mr. Disraeli seems now so anxious to renew 
with his former confidents. Neither of the parties to the unfortunate 
plot of 1856 seem to have learnt wisdom by experience, but they 
will probably find that if they give the country another opportunity 
of pronouncing on their conduct, the verdict will not be more favour- 
able than on a former occasion. As if to show in its most striking 
light his own antagonism to the feeling of the country, Mr. Cobden 
was even ill-advised enough to make the preparations for the defence 
of Ganada at the time of the affair of the Trent one of the main heads 
of accusation against Lord Palmerston. Mr. Cobden’s method of 
viewing political affairs seems to be this,—“The Liberal party thinks 
as I think, but Lord Palmerston does not act as I think, therefore 
Lord Palmerston ought not to govern the country.” But, with all 
submission to Mr. Cobden, the matter is capable of being presented 
in another form. “The country does not think as Mr. Cobden 
thinks ; if, therefore, the Liberal party thinks as Mr. Cobden, the 
Liberal party cannot govern the country.” In our judgment, how- 
ever, the solution of the question is a very simple one, and it is that 
the great majority of the Liberal party does not think with Mr. 
Cobden, and in this respect the views of the country are much more 
in accordance with the majority of the Liberal party than with those 
of the political sections represented either by Mr. Cobden or by Mr. 
Disraeli. 


Nothing could be more grossly unfair than Mr. Cobden’s deliberate 
suppression of some of the leading features of Lord Palmerston’s 
Administration. It is hardly credible that, in bringing against the 
Government, the accusation of a menacing and hostile attitude 
towards France, Mr. Cobden should have entirely passed over in 
silence the Commercial Treaty. Is it the conduct of the gentlemen 
with whom Mr. Disraeli acts on this question which has earned for 
them the confidence of the negotiator of that convention? Or is it 
the free-trade zeal of the Opposition, as evinced in the debate on the 
Paper Duty, which makes the member for Rochdale so eager to 
replace Mr. Gladstone by Sir Stafford Northcote? As to foreign 
policy, it is difficult to discern what may be the views of Mr. Cobden. 
The cause of liberty seems.to be essentially distasteful to the Man- 
chester school ; and it is quite possible that the famous advocate of 
Russia may feel a complete sympathy with the Austrian svmpathies 
of Lord Malmesbury or the Italian Conservatism of Mr. Disraeli. 

The whole sum of the accusation of Mr. Cobden, re-echoed by 
Mr. Disraeli, against Lord Palmerston’s Administration, is that it 
came in pledged to carry a Reform Bill, and that no Reform Bill has 
been carried, For our part we have never concealed our regret that 
the question of Reform was not settled when the Bill of Lord Derby’s 
Government was laid on the table of the House of Commons. A 
modification of that measure offered a possible and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question. It is perfectly well known that the responsibility 
of the summary rejection of that bill lay principally with two per- 
sons—Lord J. Russell and Mr. Bright. After the last general 
election, the whole matter had assumed a totally different position. 
The Conservative party, in opposition, wére released from all their 
pledges ; the Liberal party, with a feeble majority and the country 
indifferent, were obviously “incapable of carrying a great measure, 
which threatened such numerous and powerful interests. In this 
state of things, what is it that Mr. Cobden contends Lord Palmerston 
should have done? Was he to have produced a Reform Bill doomed 
to certain destruction, solely for the purpose of putting the Opposition 
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party into power? Politics, after all, like all other human affairs, 
resolve themselves in the end into questions of common sense. If 
Lord Palmerston had resigned upon Reform, would Reform have 
been in a better position ? And if so, what would the Liberal party 
have gained by placing the commercial interests of the country under 
the control of Mr. Disraeli, and its Foreign Administration in the 
hands of Lord Malmesbury ? 

Lord Palmerston, in his own defence, has pointed out that the old 
dualism of parties has been sensibly and progressively extinguished, 
and that the line of demarcation has, by the course of events, grown 
more and more indistinct. Mr. Disraeli professes to be dreadfully 
shocked at the immorality of this idea, yet the stilted bombast of his 
studied peroration proves the truth of the assertion. If any one will 
be at the pains to examine that curious attempt at the manufacture 
of a profession of faith, they will perceive into what intolerable non- 
sense a man is betrayed when he is bound to say something, and yet 
has nothing to say. If a demonstration of the truth of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s proposition, that in the present day it is impossible to'lay down 
with precision the distinctive principles of the rival parties, were 
required, it could be found nowhere more satisfactorily established 
than in Mr. Disraeli’s Conservative credo. It is true that Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Cobden are not satisfied with Lord Palmerston ; but are all 
the Conservative party satisfied with Mr. Disraeli? Mr. Cobden is 
very indignant at the notion of an Administration carrying on affairs 
by the assistance of its opponents ; but if the change of Governments 
which Mr. Cobden foreshadows should be accomplished, what is to be 
the position of the new Administration? Is Mr. Cobden to oppose 
Mr. Disraeli, or is he to support him? Will he expose himself to 
the reproach which he addresses to the Conservative supporters of 
Lord Palmerston, that they demoralise the House of Commons by 
sustaining a Minister who, in their opinion, does their work better 
than their own leader? Will Mr. Disraeli, in that contingency, 
disdain the arts, for which he denounces Lord Palmerston, of ‘“ dex- 
terously manipulating parliamentary sections” in order to sustain a 
precarious Administration? The supposition is absurd. Messrs. 
Cobden and Disraeli are only waiting the opportunity of imitating 
the tactics they condemn. It may be that next session the country 
may be called upon to decide whether that which it desires to see is 
to see the present Administration displaced by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Disraeli is to be the guiding spirit, and Mr. Cobden 
the protecting genius. When that question comes to be put, we have 
little difficulty in anticipating the verdict. It is one on which we 
doubt not that Liberal opinion and Conservative sentiment will be 
found in remarkable harmony. 








GARIBALDI. 


HAT does Garibaldi mean? On the face of it no friends of 
Italy can approve his rash behaviour. It is not the friends 
of Italy, but only the friends of anarchy, who can be pleased to see 
him risk the prosperity of a new realm by plunging it into civil 
discord. It would be strange if any could dream of securing the 
liberty, unity, and independent sovereignty of a nation by acts 
injurious to the authority of its only possible government and 
equally injurious to orderly freedom. We are told, however, that 
some foreign sympathisers have lent their funds to assist a subject 
and soldier of the Italian kingdom in levying a private war 
of reckless adventure by which its liberties are jeopardised in 
violating and defying its laws. It need not be asked what do those 
mean who, being aliens to Italy, can abet such a proceeding in dis- 
paragement of her constitutional rule? They are friends but to the 
name of Italy and fancied patrons of her race, but enemies to the 
national monarchy, around which the Italians have rallied as the 
symbol of their country’s restoration. It is hardly conceivable that 
Garibaldi should have become their dupe and their tool ; but then 
what else does he mean ? 

Suppose, however, that this most unfavourable construction might 
be put upon his conduct; that by some airy projects of humanitarian 
republicanism he has been seduced from the banner of his royal com- 
rade and commander-in-chief, to whom the championship of Italy 
belongs by his birthright, and who, like Garibaldi, fights for her sake. 
Suppose that Garibaldi, too restless for the retirement of a Cincinnatus, 
craving the renewed excitement of scrambling campaigns and of popu- 
lar ovations, had looked this way and that, to America, to Greece, to 
the Sclavonic provinces of Turkey for a fighting ground, which would 
be not much more unworthy of his prowess than the plains of the 
La Plata were before, and that now for a pis aller he were inclined to 
take service under the Mazzinian cabal ? Why then, we should have to 
deplore a great fault, a grave error, a sad abuse of fine qualities in 
one of the most interesting men of our time. But we should be 
careful not to over-rate the disastrous influence of his example, knowing 
that the hearts of most of the Italians afe as sound, and their judgment 
more sober, than his own. The public spirit of Italy will not be 
infected, though her pattern of popular chivalry should prove to be 
not exempt, after all, from the last infirmity of noble minds ; and 
the allegiance of her people will not falter, though a single brave 





enthusiast, unversed in political intrigue, should drift unawares on 
the cross-currents of faction too close to the quicksands of treason. 
The cause of Italy has asserted and will maintain itself before the 
world. It would not be prejudiced even were Garibaldi to exchange 
the pure glory with which it has rewarded his patriotic devotion, for 
the post of standard-bearer and swordsman to that cosmopolitan sect 
of universal democracy which was engendered at Paris in 1848 by 
the loquacious fury of professional revolutionists. They may well 
strive to make capital out of the liberation of Italy by borrowing, 
with hands that contaminate it, the fame of this Italian hero, since 
the proved impotence and vanity of their pretensions are notorious 
in every country of Europe. But the success which has already 
blessed that rightful enterprise of the Italian nation was not created 
by one man, nor can its credit and future progress be seriously 
affected by his conduct. Admiring, as all do, his surprising and 
splendid achievements in 1860, he is not recognised as the prime 
author of this marvellous result by those observers who, not 
two or three, but seven years ago, studying and cherishing 
the hopes of Italy, had faith in their speedy realization when 
they hailed a sure pledge of Italian revival in the political capa- 
cities of Piedmont. The extravagant claim of Garibaldi’s idola- 
tors on this account is coloured by that fascinating illusion 
of romantic hero-worship which would ascribe to the personal valour 
and generosity of one man the deliverance of a whole people bent 
and bound by ages of degrading oppression. The history of the 
world affords no such example ; it is a mere figure of declamation or 
figment of poetic fancy. The freedom of a country must be achieved 
by the average good sense and spirit of all classes able to take part 
in the public service. When the providential signal for such an enter- 
prise has been given by a manifest opportunity answering to the 
common inclination, statesmen and warriors fit for the task of that 
moment are the very product of the emergency ; it is by the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of popular expectation that they are forced into 
gigantic growth from the teeming soil. Cavour, as well as Garibaldi, 
was more the creature and the instrument of reviving Italy than the 
author of her restoration. Honour still to both of them, and to an illus- 
trious company besides, for all that they have done wisely, faithfully, 
and well! Of these two, some time each other’s frank opponents in 
their zeal by different ways to accomplish the same just and noble 
endeavour, the one has finished his share in the vast work of esta- 
blishing a nation. After the mighty labours of ten years of sleepless 
industry, he sleeps in the quiet vault at Santena. In the solemn 
and touching scenes of his death-bed, while the sanguine life was fast 
ebbing, and the powerful brain grew dizzy, he was cheered with 
sounds of victory, the festive acclamations of the Italian kingdom. 
Such was the ewthanasia of Cavour; and as he died at the post of 
usefulness and duty, the reverence of all mankind, as well. as the 
affection of his countrymen, hallows his memory for ever. It would 
indeed be a grievous thing for Garibaldi, who survives, to lose his 
way either morally or politically in the changed circumstances of 
Italy, to scandalize by headstrong arrogance her sincerest friends, to 
forfeit his place and turn for the work that may yet remain to him ; 
and when, in the ripeness of time, he shall see accomplished by other 
agencies the addition of Venice and of Rome to the Italian king- 
dom, to be reminded that he once set an ill example to its citizens by 
attempting to usurp the functions of the Parliament and the Crown. 


It is with such views that those who care most for the emancipation 
of Italy, and who protest equally against the continuance of Austrian 
oppression in Venice and of the French intervention in Rome, must 
look upon any further persistence by Garibaldi in his schemes of 
unauthorized warfare. His gallant companions in arms, Bixio, 
Medici, and Sirtori, who marched with him from Marsala to the 
Volturno confident of the support of the whole nation, refuse on this 
occasion to join him in undertakings which can scarcely even have a 
practical commencement, and which would certainly come very soon 
toa ruinous end, It is probable that the few hundred misguided 
youths whom he has gathered about him in Sicily will be promptly 
disarmed and sent home by order of the authorities responsible for 
the public peace. If by some local connivance or negligence they were 
suffered to embark, it is most unlikely that they could evade the 
squadrons of Italy and her allies cruising in those waters, and next 
to impossible that they should effect a landing on the Roman shore. 
But were this to be done, they would find themselves in an unin- 
habited open plain, without shelter or covert, where they must 
surrender at the approach of a superior force of regular troops. Of 
the native city population of Rome, the grown men able to bear arms, 
if we deduct the swarm of priests and monkery, with their dependents, 
and others who would take no part in an insurrection, do not perhaps 
very greatly outnumber the combined soldiery of Pius IX. and his 
Imperial protector within the Papal State. The Romans would 
assuredly not be deluded, by seeing Garibaldian red shirts far in the 
Campagna, to attempt a revolt which must result in their massacre. 
It is by very different means that their redemption must be wrought 
out. But the Italians want Rome for their capital. They will get 
it when France is tired of being repaid by insult for her services to 
the Papacy, which shrieks in feigned alarm at the deprivation of its 
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temporal reign. But they will get it by the power of opinion, and 
not by a guerilla surprise. Meanwhile, if Garibaldi would win its 
capital for the Italian kingdom, let him respect the authority of its 


king. 











LATEST ASPECT OF THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


E are not disposed to quarrel with the delays which have arisen 
W in laying out the scheme for the London Memorial to the 
Prince Consort, or with the many divergent opinions to which it has 
given birth. That a plan should be well discussed in private among 
men well qualified by their daily work for the discussion, and their 
judgment then laid before the public for free and thorough criticism, 
affords a fair hope that final success will crown what has been so 
largely considered. Yet not to 


** Add and alter many times, 
Till all be ripe and rotten,” 


is a warning which may apply to schemes of art, not less than to 
aims in life ; and we cannot but think that there is at present some 
little danger lest an over-fancifulness of choice, or a want of hearty 
courage in the prosecution of a large and national plan, may lead to 
premature and partial conclusions. Some such spirit at least seems 
to us to have influenced the comments on the Second Report of the 
Memorial Committee which have hitherto appeared in our journals. 
Concealed political pique, and the desire to thwart a plan which bears 
Lord Derby’s name on its front, have indeed been spoken of as the 
ground for the prejudicial observations to which it has been exposed. 
But it would be improbable and unfair to assume that these criti- 
cisms have been dictated by such petty motives. It is more likely 
that along and melancholy experience of the course which public 
monuments ordinarily take in England lay below the unfavourable 
judgment to which we allude. And if the Prince Consort Memorial 
were destined to issue in such work as that which has of late too 
often invaded our squares, and streets, and cathedrals, we could hardly 
hold the chilling and deprecatory tone of the critics unjustified. But 
if warnings have any force, we see no reason why we should yield to 
this disheartenment, or not look forward to a better result from a 
plan which, on the whole, we are disposed to consider bont ominis. 

Taking, then, the twofold scheme as it stands, we think that if ever 

there was a case in which the Royal wishes should be frankly 
honoured, it is this. What her Majesty at first desired as the 
London Memorial, was an obelisk after the ancient pattern. When 
this was shown to be impracticable, it is perfectly well understood 
that her second thought is that urged in the present Report. That 
some aim of her husband’s should itself be incorporated in the 
Memorial has throughout been the Queen’s most natural desire. 
This was first found in the obelisk. It is now aimed at in the hall. 
For the destination and fit employment of this an excellent case has, 
we think, been made out by the Commission. But the hall alone 
would not be a sufficient memorial. This is therefore sought, as in 
all ages it has been, in the personal monument. The two parts of 
the scheme are in true harmony of sense and feeling. The statue 
will give speciality and commemorative character to the hall, whilst 
the hall, by its juxtaposition, relieves the sculpture from that air of 
honorary and official ornamentalism which,—as in the triumphal 
arches of Rome, or most of the public figures of modern times,—is 
apt to attach itself to an isolated monumental group. If efficiently 
carried out, the building will perpetuate what the Prince planned 
and effected for practical art and science, and the statue preserve the 
form and bearing of the man to whom in these matters we owe so 
much. We do not think it needful to support a plan devised in so 
liberal and comprehensive a spirit by precedents. But we have full 
reason to believe that the Trajan pillar, as it originally stood before 
the Imperial basilica, presented a happy example of a very similar 
arrangement. We are not altogether convinced by the reasons given, 
either on the grounds of art or of sentiment, for placing the figure on 
the north of the Kensington-road, and are inclined to hope that the 
area before the hall may be ultimately chosen. This would bring the 
two portions of the scheme into closer relation, and might, we are 
sure, be made an opportunity for increased splendour to both. But, 
granting the view taken by the Committee, we must allow that the 
general plan which accompanies the Report exhibits a clever dispo- 
sition of the available space, by which the sculpture and the building 
will be practically united in one effective combination. 

To these reasons for a general adhesion to the present aspect of the 
scheme, a few words on the financial question must be added, before 
touching on the real, dimly-felt, and unwillingly acknowledged ground 
of distrust which, we apprehend, underlies the whole matter in the 
public mind. It is alleged that the funds will be insufficient for so 
elaborate a memorial ; and that, even if provided, the sculptors and 
the architects will each fight, like so many pugilists, for the whole 
stake. This latter objection merely presupposes that the details will 
be badly managed, and that the artists on either side will show little 
sense or good manners. Such a suggestion of selfishness is manifestly 
unfair ; and it is clear that, even if so minded, the Commission has 
full power to control the too engrossing enthusiasm of the men of 








stone and the men of metal. We cannot see why the respective 
shares should not be easily assigned ; and we are equally disposed to 
believe that, when the scheme is once settled, additional subscriptions 
will, in due time, supply a sufficient sum for the whole. Seventy or 
eighty thousand pounds, well laid out, would in fact amply provide 
what is wanted ; and it seems quite unnecessary to decide that such 
an amount will not be forthcoming. It is on that small assumption, 
so apt to glide in and glide out on all such occasions—that the money 
be indeed WELL spent—that everything of value for future centuries 
inevitably must turn. 

When we remember, indeed, what our public monuments, —build- 
ings or statues,—have been for the last hundred years, we find, in 
truth, an additional reason, of no small weight, for satisfaction with a 
plan which, as the saying goes, does not risk all the eggs in one 
basket. But we need not travel out of the last thirty years for warn- 
ings. We may spare ourselves the painful task of enumerating our 
long succession of costly eye-sores. They are ocwlis subjecta Jidelibus 
whenever “ we take our walks abroad ” in London and Westminster. 
And anything of this quality would at once dash every hope of true 
and lasting success. Many recent remarks in Parliament, confirming 
to the letter and enlarging what we have just said, show that, as a 
nation, we are painfully alive to the inferior work which we see 
commissioned with so little consideration. There is no room for 
reticence on this point ; for this point is simply vital. High art is 
one of the most honourable things a nation can aim at. But between 
triumph in high art and dead failure there is no alternative. Either 
your epic is ‘‘ Paradise Lost” or it is waste paper. And if you cannot 
find a Milton you will not have a “ Paradise Lost.” Several recent 
buildings, several recent statues, have shown that we probably possess 
three or four men equal to a great occasion. The crown or the con- 
demnation will depend on whether they are recognized or not. There 
is no escape from this,—not if every sovereign contributed to the 
fund were multiplied by millions. 

Whether practically versed in sculpture and architecture, or indif- 
ferent, our readers, we think, will concur in the opinion above 
expressed. And it may be added, as a conclusion which will 
equally go home to most, that the building and the statuary, if given 
to competent and honest hands, would be thereby easily brought 
within the limits of a rational and modest expenditure. One such 
figure, for instance, as the splendidly powerful Colleone of V errocehio, 
the chef-d’euvre of the fine collection at Sydenham, Lord Hardinge 
(visible, though shamelessly ill-placed), in the Exhibition, with appro- 
priate bas-reliefs, even if further figures were omitted, would be a 
“ possession for ever,” such as Greece might have been contented with. 
One hall designed with the genius, if not in the style or with the 
elaborate decorations, of the Acropolis buildings at Athens, the 
Doge’s Palace, the Sainte Chapelle,—to take a few from many we 
might quote,—would form a genuine and magnificent realization of the 
Prince’s wishes. Let us hope that the hour will not have come with- 
out also disclosing the men, 








THE RETURN OF THE IRISH BISHOPS FROM ROME. 


‘er right reverend banqueters are hurrying back from Rome, and 
it is, we regret to say, with uncertain step, and thickened 
utterance, that they greet once again the longing eye-sight of their 
expectant flocks. The good cheer of the Sacred City has disturbed 
their moral equilibrium. The Irish Church has waited, like a dutiful 
spouse, for her lord’s return from festivities in which she could only 
vicariously participate, and she rejoices with a holy satisfaction at the 
excellent spirits to which the entertainment appears to have con- 
duced. One diocese after another breaks forth into song, as one by 
one the guardians of orthodoxy resume their croziers, and recom- 
mence the guidance of the faithful. Tipperary, red-handed with 
the blood of murdered men, pauses in her wild career to scream 
a noisy welcome to the protectors of morality. Fermoy catches the 
spirit-stirring strain, and spreads the joyful tidings far and wide. 
Monaghan and Donegal lift up their voices and cry aloud, Ardree 
and Carrie-macross are rapt into transcendental gratitude, and the 
pious enthusiasm of Castleblayney embodies itself in a triumphant 
procession of Irish cars. Amid so much enthusiasm, it is perhaps a 
cold-blooded philosophy that could look for distinct articulation. 
There are thoughts that lie too deep for tears, and states of mind. we 
may be sure, for which even an Hibernian prelate finds ordinary 
language a most inadequate vehicle. Yet here and there, amid the 
hubbub of popular ovation, we discern the accenis of a single voice 
and to these we look for the interpretation of the rest. Dr. Keane, 
Bishop of Cloyne, has addressed his flock, accepted its congratula- 
tions, and given it in return the first-fruits of the treasures which he 
has accumulated at the head-quarters of Catholicism. He comes 
straight from the presence of the Supreme Pontiff, he has heard the 
deliberations of the grandest Of sacred congresses, he has gathered at 
the boards of cardinals and vicars-general the choicest morsels of 
orthodox sentiment and theological dogma, and Ireland is naturall 

inquisitive to hear from lips so dignified the tidings which her 
brethren send her, and the admonitions which the assembled epis- 
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copate of Christendom may think needful for her care. Dr. Keane 
has come supplied with a blessing, a theory, and an inference which 
his hearers were no doubt too grateful to criticise, but which persons 
less immediately interested may do well to make the subject of a few 
moments’ consideration. The blessing was from the Pope himself :— 


“Tell the Catholics of Ireland that I am most grateful to them for their sym- 
pathy and support. Express to them my warmest gratitude. Give them my 
apostolical benediction. Assure them that I am consoled and edified at the union 
that binds together the bishops, priests, and people of Ireland, and that links 
them all within the Holy See. Others may conspire and combine together, but 
they can never have that lasting union that has for its support the truth and 
charity of the Gospel.” 


As heretics we may not presume to guess how far the “truth and 
charity of the Gospel ” would,'in the sight of a Roman divine, be held 
to justify the “ union,” which in more than one part of Ireland has 
been for months past defying the hand of justice, and trampling the 
commonest rights of civilization under foot. The same sacred intel- 
ligence which was cheered at the brutalities of Perugia, and has 
inspired a long and sanguinary system of brigandage upon the 
Roman frontiers, may and ought consistently to derive a placid satis- 
faction from the fact that some of the horrors with which Italy has 
become familiar are re-enacted in a northern island, sanctioned by 
prevailing opinion, shielded by a wide-spread conspiracy, and more 
than countenanced, it is to be feared, by those whose express business 
it is to calm the passions, enlarge the information, and restrain the 
violence of the ignorant, revengeful, and excitable population com- 
mitted to their charge. 


“We cannot escape the conviction,” so said the Baron Deasy in one 
of his recent charges to an Irish jury, “ that a wide-spread sympathy 
with crime exists in this and a neighbouring county, which leads them 
to shield and protect the perpetrators of agrarian crime so as to render 
its protection difficult.” This, we fear, is almost the only sort of union 
that just now is to be found from one end of the island to the other, 
and it is one which may be consoling and edifying to remote specta- 
tors, but is a source of deep anxiety and disappointment to those who 
have to deal with it on the spot. The length to which the evil has 
gone recalls all the dreariest features of Irish disaffection. We see 
crimes of the most dastardly sort committed, from the meanest motives, 
acquiesced in by a whole community, and of course encouraged and 
abetted by universal connivance. The impudent audacity of the 
murderer of Mr. Braddel seems scarcely conceivable at first sight, 
but the details of the story convince us that his confidence was not 
misplaced, and that, having in revenge or passion brutally killed a 
man in open day, he might safely count every “ bright boy” in 
Tipperary as an enthusiastic accessory. The evidence given before 
the coroner by two witnesses, both of whom were within a few yards 
of the scene of the tragedy, proved conclusively that they at least 
consider the liberty of breaking the sixth commandment at every 
convenient opportunity among the true Irishman’s most inalienable 
privileges. One of them calmly acknowledged to having seen the 
murderer in the streets, but was unable to allege the faintest endea- 
vour towards his apprehension. The dialogue at the inquest is not 
without its humour :— 


Coroner.—Is it ‘possible that you made no attempt to catch 
him? You saw him in the street, you heard the shot fired,—good 
God, why did you give no alarm? Why did you not try to have him 
taken up ? 

Witness.—Shure, I did. 

Coroner.—Is it possible that Tipperary has fallen so low that we 
are to be cowed by one or two assassins ? 


Is it possible, we may go on to ask, that these are the people 
whose condition the Father of Christendom regards as so pre- 
eminently edifying, whom he favours with his especial commendation, 
and whose Christian unity he contrasts with the ‘conspiracies and 
combinations” of less enlightened communities ? 

But Dr. Keane had something more than mere encouragement for 
his hearers. He had a bran new political theory, and a practical 
application, which no Irishman who listened to him can have failed 
to appreciate. Not only is he for an independent Pope, but he longs 
to establish a complete immunity from law throughout every portion 
of the Catholic hierarchy. While he was at Rome, he says, he 
talked to a great many bishops, and they all agreed with him that 
the clergy would be in far better position to advance the interests of 
religion, if freed from State control. “ All that religion wants is to 
be let alone.” No ruthless statute book, no impious law of mortmain 
should, in Dr. Keane’s ideal world, curtail the ample scope of clerical 
privileges. On the other hand, the clergy are to be equally for- 
bearing, and, except in a single case, to leave politics to politicians. 
The exception, however, is almost as large as the rule, and leaves a 
wide margin for clerical interference. The priest is to live apart, 
and yet “‘ when State interference with religion imposes on him the 
duty of self-defence, that duty must be fearlessly undertaken. I never 
knew an Irish bishop or an Irish priest that did not deplore its neces- 
sity. And yet if the spirit of the Government be avowedly or 
insidiously hostile to the true faith, must not the clergy and laity 
combine to resist the attempted aggression?” In other words, the 





State is to leave the Church alone, and the Church is to do the same 
for the State, except where she thinks she may interfere with advan- 
tage. How long is such an arrangement likely to prove practicable ? 
What act of Protestant rulers is likely to escape the suspicion of 
“insidious hostility” to the orthodox belief? Where is the political 
emergency that would not, in the judgment of every true Celt, 
“impose on him the duty of self-defence,” and summon him from 
peaceful ministrations to the congenial excitement of spiritual war- 
fare? How much would the peace be worth, whose preservation 
depended on the forbearance of a pack of waspish theologians, inca- 
pable of regarding any theory except from a churchman’s point of 
view, and prepared to erect their own narrow-minded implacability 
into a standard by which to judge every man with whom they 
have to deal, or upon whose actions they are called to pass an 
opinion } 

The Bishop of Cloyne’s reception acquired an additional lustre from 
the presence of a parliamentary celebrity. Mr. Maguire was on the 
spot, with an ample supply of the choicest treasonable virulence. 
Delighted to have for once a favourable audience, he made the most 
of his opportunity, and indulged his inveterate antipathies to the full. 
No longer in danger of contradiction or restraint, he concentrated in 
a single effort the accumulated animosities of an entire session. 
Nothing that could exasperate his hearers, no favourite topic of sedi- 
tion, no oft-refuted slander, no painful remembrance, no foolish boast 
was wanting to the completeness of the oration. Priests, he was 
ready to allow, should confine themselves to heavenly matters—every- 
where but in Ireland. “ But the position of Ireland is entirely 
exceptional. The position of Ireland is different from that of any 
other country. We have not only our full liberty to achieve, but we 
have the very lives of the people to contend for. Land is the life of 
the Irish people ; the prosperity or misery of Ireland depends entirely 
on the state of the land question, whether that be settled on a proper 
basis, or whether it be in such a state that every law of justice and 
of God is violated day after day.” Here, according to Mr. Maguire, 
is the one fountain-head of the great stream of Irish calamities. To 
this he actually has the folly and wickedness to attribute the horrors 
of the last famine, and the pressure of the present distress. This is 
the diabolical machine with which England, in the pride of strength, 
loves to torture her miserable subordinate. The one good result 
appears to be that Irishmen are driven to emigrate, and thus the 
choicest patterns of industry, patience, and pure religion diffused to 
the remotest limits of civilization. 

Mr. Maguire was not alone in his glory. Presently Mr. McCarthy 
Dowling arose, and depicted the blessings which Belgium enjoys, and 
contrasted its felicity with the martyrdom of Irish peasants. The 
Belgians, we learn, are the most prosperous and happy people in 
Europe, “ because industry and education are free.” ‘“ The man who 
cultivates the land has a perpetuity in the soil, he fears no ejectment 
—the land upon which he has expended his money and his labour, 
his children and his grandchildren will have the benefit of. If he is 
able to save any portion of his income, it is not dragged from him 
by bribes to agents, or sent off to London to be spent in wasteful 
luxury, but it is applied towards increasing the production of his 
land and the comforts of his family.” It is, in short, a Paradise, and 
nothing but the tyranny of Protestants prevents Ireland from being 
similarly blessed. Had an antagonist been present he might have 
observed that Belgian education and industry are free because, hap- 
pily for that country, the Liberal party have succeeded in inflicting a 
long series of defeats upon the Ultramontanists ; and, moreover, that 
the condition of the Belgian poor is one of such extreme penury as 
not even an oppressed Irishman need regard with jealous eyes. 

The foolish tirades of “sensation” orators would certainly not 
deserve a moment’s attention, but from the fact that the sort of 
sentiment which they engender is daily making itself felt in acts 
of such flagrant lawlessness as to call imperatively for some stringent 
interference. Here we have a bishop, a priest, and a politician 
conspiring deliberately to misinform the populace as to the origin of 
its sufferings, to rouse their worst passions against the existing 
government, and to justify deeds which have excited the horror of 
the whole civilized world. Is it likely that agrarian outrage will 
decline while crowds of country people are informed by their spiritual 
guides that the landlords are their greatest enemies, the law of the 
land a piece of cruel tyranny, and their only hope the prospect of 
revolution ? It is to political slanderers such as these that the worst 
misfortunes of Ireland are really owing. For seventy years at least 
it has been the desire of our principal statesmen to remedy the 
injustice of her position, and lighten the burthen which great political 
necessities and the bigotry of a ruder age had imposed upon her. 
Much has been achieved, and much more might have been achieved 
but for the violence and misrepresentations of a tribe of hot-headed 
agitators, who repeated the watchwords of their fathers long after the 
battle had ceased, and who, while in fullest enjoyment of toleration, 
talked and acted like the victims of a relentless tyranny. It is true 
that the Protestant Establishment in Ireland is still the standing 
disgrace of Protestant Christendom, nor is it possible that religious 
animosity should cease until this plague-spot has been removed. But 
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the feeling of England towards the sister isle was too clearly evi- 
denced during that dreadful visitation, the effects of which Mr. Maguire 
had the folly to attribute to the English legislature, to leave any doubt 
in the mind of any impartial Irishman as to its sincerity. We gave 
profusely, and it was only Irish jobbery that prevented our gift from 
being more efficacious than it was. Irishmen may be sure that their 
fellow-citizens on this side the channel entertain none of the violent 
animosities, none of the inveterate prejudices, none of the dark 
designs, which are so often placed to our account. Our one regret 1s 
that they should ever have been oppressively governed ; our one wish is 
to see them prosperous, peaceable, and contented ; our one aspiration 
is that they may be delivered from the influence of turbulent priests 
and unprincipled agitators, whose exaggerations and falsehoods can 
have no result but to fan the dying embers of national animosity, to 
perpetuate the commission of dastardly offences, and to render more 
remote than ever the prospect of a permanently satisfactory adjust- 
ment of Irish grievances. 








AMALGAMATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


A SINGULAR phenomenon in connection with Insurance Com- 
panies has lately begun to attract attention. Great numbers of 
those associations have within a short period disappeared from the 
list of existing companies, and there has been a remarkable simi- 
larity in the mode in which this disappearance has taken place. 
The instances have been so numerous that they can hardly have 
escaped the most casual observer, and every case presents almost the 
same features. Every one who glances in the most cursory manner 
over the advertisement sheet of the Zimes must have noticed those 
frequent and mysterious changes by way of amalgamation and 
transfer which Insurance Companies, from time to time, undéggo. 
But the great mass of the public, including even that numerous 
class who are deeply interested in the welfare of these societies, 
either as policy-holders or shareholders, will be surprised at the 
number of these transactions which have taken place within the last 
few years. There is no secret about them when once accomplished. 
Any one can ascertain the figures for himself from such an easy 
source as an Insurance Directory; and, from that of 1862, it 
appears that during the last eighteen years no fewer than 153 
such companies have “amalgamated” or “transferred their 
business” to other concerns. It is more than probable that many 
of the companies that have been thus absorbed were not in a flourish- 
ing condition, and that their amalgamation into more prosperous 
associations saved them from being dissolved, and wound up in 
Chancery. But these operations are no longer confined to weak or 
decaying companies whose business is not large enough to be carried 
on profitably as a separate concern. One may now constantly see 
proposals for the amalgamation of companies which, up to the 
moment of the advertisement which calls attention to the subject, 
had a high reputation, and against which not a whisper was heard 
tending to throw doubt on their credit or standing. This is the 
feature which gives peculiar significance to the present movement. 
Amalgamation is no longer resorted to solely as a means of avoiding 
Chancery. The transfer of a company is becoming as common as the 
transfer of a ship. The process of absorption is advancing with 
accelerating velocity, and strong companies as well as weak ones are 
gradually disappearing. No proprietor of shares in an assurance 
company, and no holder of a policy, can now be certain that he may 
not read some morning in the Zimes an advertisement calling a 
general meeting of the proprietors of his favourite company, to con- 
sider the question of dissolving it, and transferring its business to 
some other association. 

The tendency of the present movement cannot be mistaken. Its 
effect will be gradually to destroy all the smaller offices for life 
insurance, and to collect the whole business into a few gigantic 
associations, This of itself is an evil of no common magnitude, 
although, if such be a more profitable way of carrying on the 
business of insurance, there is not a word to be said against it. 
It is evident that an amount of business which would be in- 
sufficient for the support of a separate company may form an 
important element in the success of another society of the same 
description, and that it may possibly be for the interests of both 
that their union should be consummated. In such a case a single set 
of officers would manage the business which formerly employed the 
officers of two distinct companies, and to this extent there would be 
@ certain economy of management. But a rumour bas for some time 
been gaining ground that the present:practice of amalgamation which 
prevails amongst Insurance Companies is not wholly the result of 
economic laws. The cause of the mysterious disappearance of so 
many of these associations is to be found elsewhere than in 
political economy. The amount of business [which has been done 
in this line shows that the transfer and amalgamation of com- 
panies has become a new calling. As there are some persons who 
devote themselves to the formation of companies, there are others 
who preside over their dissolution. _ Some external influence is neces- 
sary to bring one set of Directors in contact with the other for the 








purpose of the proposed amalgamation, and accordingly there appears 
to be a class of persons who devote themselves to promote and nego- 
tiate these arrangements, and it is here that the mischief of the 
system works. However large and flourishing the business of an 
Insurance Office may be, a constant accession of new business is 
required to fill up the gaps occasioned by the expiration of existing 
policies, and many of these associations are willing to pay a consi- 
derable per centage to those who bring them business. It is there- 
fore worth their while to pay large sums for the transfer to them of 
the entire business of a company, and it becomes the interest, accord- 
ingly, of those who are concerned in such negotiations to extend such 
transfers as widely as possible. The difficulty is to find companies 
the officers of which will consent to such amalgamation, the effect of 
which will be to deprive themselves of their places and their salaries. 
If the company proposed to be transferred be a failing speculation, 
then there is no other alternative, and its Directors must consent to 
amalgamation, if it is only to avoid a more disagreeable form of disso- 
lution. But it has been already stated that strong companies as well 
as weak ones are now obliged to submit to the process of absorption, 
and this is the fact which has lately attracted so much attention. 
When a shattered old vessel, whose timbers are rotten, founders at 
sea, no one is much surprised ; but when a new and powerful ship 
goes down in perfectly calm water, suspicion is naturally awakened. 
It is of course impossible to say what are the destructive agencies 
that are set at work for the purpose of engulphing a flourishing com- 
pany, or how the officers of such an association can be induced to 
consent even to listen to proposals for its amalgamation. It is, of 
course, evident that the mere whisper of arrangements for such a 
purpose is exceedingly damaging to an insurance company. Such 
an association, like a banking company, depends entirely on its 
credit. In the eyes of the public amalgamation is only another form 
of dissolution, and no prudent person would entrust the provision he 
wishes to make for his family to a society whose Directors are con- 
templating the fatal step of winding up their concerns and trans- 
ferring their whole business to another company. Persons who are 
bent on promoting the business of amalgamation can work by com- 
pulsion as well as by persuasion. If they are unable to prevail on 
the officers of a company, which they have marked as their prey, to 
consent to entertain proposals for its transfer, they have it in their 
power to damage the reputation of the company by the mere fact 
that arrangements for this purpose were ever contemplated, and may 
thus eventually compel its Directors to accept the original proposals. 
Into these preliminary proceedings, however, the public are not 
admitted. The first acts of the drama are performed in private, and 
the curtain rises only on the fifth and last act, when the general 
body of the proprietary are called together to ‘ratify the arrange- 
ments which have previously been made by the Directors, 


This is now becoming a very serious question. Though we are 
ignorant of the exact details of the manner in which the promoters 
of amalgamation set about their work, rumours are everywhere 
current which will affect public confidence in Insurance Companies. 
It is no secret that there are men of considerable position whose 
chief business it is to promote such amalgamations. Nor is it to be 
supposed that the negotiators in such transactions should go without 
reward, or that the officers of the expiring concern should quietly resign 
their salaries without some very substantial reasons. Certain it is that 
no policy-holder can now feel certain that the office in which he 
has invested all his savings may not suddenly disappear, and his 
policy be transferred to another society, of which he knows nothing, 
or in which possibly he may have no confidence. Moreover, these 
frequent amalgamations are regarded by the public as in reality 
dissolutions arising from the failure of the companies which 
undergo them, and therefore tend to spread an incorrect idea as 
to the stability of such associations which will be most injurious to 
the habit of insuring which it is so desirable to foster. The 
practice, too, is equally injurious to the shareholders. It is idle 
to talk of consent and approbation on their part. Every one knows 
how these things are managed in practice, and how impossible 
it is for the proprietor of a few shares to give up the 
time, even if he happen to possess the ability, to offer effectual 
opposition to any scheme which may be proposed by the Directors 
for his acceptance. Besides, many of the shareholders in these 
concerns are ladies, or persons living in the country, who are not in 
a position to fight battles at general meetings of the proprietors, 
Generally, in cases of amalgamation, a shareholder of the moribund 
company receives scrip in the amalgamated company, and thus becomes 
involved in its liabilities, which are entirely unknown to him. Thus 
it is obvious that arrangements of the kind may happen very mate- 
rially to alter, without his assent, a shareholder’s position. But 
though the evil of these transmutations is evident enough, the proper 
remedy is not so transparent. The parties most interested in these 
negotiations will generally be wise enough to keep their own counsel, 
and the actors in them are seldom sufficiently numerous to render 
probable an accidental disclosure. It is in such cases as these that 
we turn with some confidence to the intervention of Parliament. 
There is no more searching tribunal for investigation than a select 
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committee, and the notoriety and publicity which would be thus 
gained would probably render actual legislation on the subject of 
secondary importance. 








CAPTAIN GARNHAM’S UMBRELLA. 


“Dérense de déposer du sublime dans lhistoire,” is Victor Hugo’s 
epigrammatic commentary on the posthumous rhetorical version of Cam- 
bronne’s beau mot at Waterloo. Captain Garnham, of the 6th West Yorkshire 
Militia, is more fortunate than the colonel of the Imperial Guard. He has 
not only victoriously disputed the fee demanded by the Commissioners on 
deposit of his Umbrella, but has immortalized the Umbrella, and “ deposited ” 
it for ever in the history of the Industrial Exhibition. Madame de Girardin 
once wrote a story with the mysterious title, “‘ M. de Balzac’s Walking-stick.” 
Who will write the memoir of Captain Garnham’s Umbrella? Poor Louis 
Philippe’s symbolical parapluie was not more famous, and not half so suc- 
cessful. Wedo not envy the man who can read without emotion the story, 
neither short nor simple, of this gallant officer's campaign against Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. For weeks and months he has, with heroic 
persistency, combated the demand of a penny at the door of the pic- 
ture-gallery, and now at length, in the Brompton County Court, his 
patient courage is rewarded with a shilling damages, and the restoration, 
free of charge, of that most precious of all incumbrances to a bachelor, and 
that least equivocal of all disguises for the thoughts of a married man to 
whom the latch-key is forbidden. The physiology of the Umbrella is a mys- 
tery not yet expounded by social science. Only those who have clung to an 
alpaca, not to say a gingham, through good and evil report, till the ferule has 
faded away and the springs peeped through the curtain, and who have learnt 
to value the humble friend who sticketh closer than a brother, can estimate 
the misery of a being bereaved of that companionship—the poor man’s cheap 
defence and the rich man’s plaything. If sleep covers a man over like a 
cloak, respectability may be said to cover a man over like an Umbrella. 
Many a gentleman out of suits with fortune has been glad of the shower of 
rain that enabled him to walk abroad among his betters, without fear and 
without reproach, under an untaxed and portable rooftree. Your aristocratic 
apology for an Umbrella, which looks like a cross between a swordstick and 
a “clouded cane,” has really no affinity to the true friend of the unhappy, 
upon whom the pitying tears of Heaven fall so kindly. 

Your true Umbrella is a thorough democrat, and spurns with honest pride 
that flimsy darling, of doubtful gender, which would be a parasol if it dared. 
It was a heartless remark of Serjeant Ballantine’s, that “it did not appear 
that the plaintiff had suffered any injury from the detention of his Umbrella. 
For all that was known to the contrary, it might have been a fine sunny day on 
which the Commissioners declined to give it up.” “A fine sunny day,” 
indeed! As if the strength and tenacity of the passion for an Umbrella 
were the creature of meteorological change and chance! As if an Umbrella, 
properly so called, were not regarded by its possessor as a material 
guarantee against the possibility of rain, rather than a mere protection 
from the wet! We sometimes fancy that if Admiral Fitzroy were to erect 
signal-umbrellas along the coast, instead of signal-drums, he might shut up 
his office, and retire upon “set fair.” The true Umbrella-man and the true 
Umbrella are inseparable. An Umbrella is a wife, not a—parasol. After 
such a profession of faith as this, we need hardly assure the gallant captain 
who left his Umbrella for his country’s good, that we heartily sympathise 
with him in the verdict he has obtained. A judicial separation from such an 
Umbrella as we are sure his must be, would have been a shock to public 
morals. But why was it that he valued the Umbrella at so very modest a 
figure as ten shillings, when he laid the damages sustained by reason of 
its detention at two guineas? The mere material value of the Umbrella 
might be no more than half a sovereign, but this was not the feeling that 
should inspire the man who was suing, as it were, for a restitution of 
conjugal rights. Such values are transcendental ! 

But we are giving way to sentiment. And this is above all a stern, 
practical question of public rights, which not one man in a thousand, even 
with the heart of a Hampden in his breast, would have prosecuted 
so steadfastly to the bitter end. Captain Garnham, by his solitary Grand 
Remonstrance, and single-handed insurrection against usurping by-laws, has 
made himself a conspicuous figure in this Exhibition Season. We trust his 
personal identity may never be known to the street boys, or “ Where’s your 
Umbrella ?” will certainly take the place in popular conversation, of “ Who's 
your Hatter?” 

The Captain will go down, we hope, to history in peace. His strenuous 
resistance to the tyranny of Commissioners is not only a lesson to political 
reformers in these days of universal acquiescence. It is also a striking testi- 
mony to the importance of “an easy class” of the community who have 
leisure as well as inclination to defend in a court of law the rights of season- 
ticket holders and the privileges of Umbrellas. Few of the thousands of 
visitors to the Exhibition have the time—few, perhaps, the courage—to make 
“public policy” a private business, and “ the laws of the realm” a personal 
interest. Captain Garnham appears to have spent the last three months in 
resisting the demand of a penny for the custody of his Umbrella at the 
Exhibition, in producing his season ticket and refusing to pay, in depositing 
his Umbrella and taking it back, in callmg a commissionnaire and “in his 
presence going through the whole thing again,” in being referred from 





Mr. Thompson to Mr. Secretary Sandford, and from Mr. Secretary 
Sandford to Mr. Lindon, in correspondence with the Commissioners, and 
finally in legal proceedings for the recovery of his Umbrella and the vindi- 
cation of immortal principles. Now, in simple justice to one who has 
furnished foreign critics with so bright an example of British pertinacity, 
we must remark that pure devotion to public interests is not in these days 
a common form of self-sacrifice. Captain Garnham has suffered martyrdom 
by the detention of the Umbrella to which he was attached. Attachment to 
an Umbrella is always Siamese. No one ever risked a separation from the 
beloved object out of pure gaiety of heart. And these are not days in which 
public virtue is a drug in the market. 

As to the litigation itself, there can, we apprehend, be little doubt of the 
correctness of the award. It was not contended that sticks and umbrellas 
could safely be permitted within the picture galleries, though such is the 
power of “presence” or of will, that we have undoubtedly witnessed, 
on more than one occasion, dangerous exceptions to this wholesome rule. 
Nor in the absence of any contract to pay a penny for the charge of the 
umbrella, since the plaintiff had expressly refused to do so, could the Com- 
missioners establish a lien upon the deposit. Yet the decision of the Court, 
while it satisfies the public spirit of Captain Garnham, is substantially all 
that the Commissioners could desire. For it does not call in question their 
right to detain sticks and umbrellas, and to charge a penny upon each. It 
leaves the umbrella-holder the option of paying the penny for its deposit at 
the door of the picture gallery, or of being excluded from the gallery while 
he retains it in his hand. And it leaves the Commissioners the option of 
refusing to receive the umbrella if the bearer refuses to pay the penny, or of 
refusing to admit the bearer himself. 

The Commissioners have not achieved a reputation for fair dealing towards 
season-ticket holders, or for generosity in their general arrangements ; but we 
are not inclined to think that in this instance the public will regard them as 
tyrants or usurpers. In France, where public exhibitions are nationally 
conducted, it is the constant practice to make a small charge for the deten- 
tion of sticks and umbrellas ; and at the International Exhibition in Paris 
in 1855, our readers will remember that a celebrated tragédienne, fallen on 
evil days, was appointed to the umbrella department by way of a pension. 
It would be a graceful act of our Royal Commissioners to give the pence 
received at the doors of the picture-galleries to the fund for the relief of 
the distress in the North, supposing always that they can afford to pay the 
women in charge of the umbrellas. 








BOOKS WHICH OUGHT NOT TO BE WRITTEN. 


Reviewrne, like misfortune, makes a man acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. If any one will take the trouble of looking through the columns of 
the different weekly newspapers in which books are systematically reviewed, 
he will find perhaps as many as fifteen or twenty notices of different books 
published every week. If he could see the pile of works which constantly 
lie upon the shelves of a newspaper editor waiting to be handed over to his 
critical assistants, he would discover that a very large number of the books 
which are published never even reach the stage of being reviewed. If he 
pushes his inquiries still further, and asks how it is that little money is made 
by the authors of successful books, unless, indeed, they belong to the smal] 
class of popular novelists, he will be told that the good books pay for the 
bad ones, and that booksellers are obliged to set off their losses on one set of 
transactions against their gains on others. From these premisses the inquirer 
will gradually be led on to the conclusion that a considerable portion—perhapsa 
numerical majority of the books which are published—are simple waste ; waste 
of paper, ink, and type ; waste of money ; waste of a degree of mental power 
which may not perhaps be large in itself, but which those who are guilty of 
it can ill afford to lose ; in fact, that they ought never to have been written 
at all, and that the fact that they have been written is one to be regretted 
by all parties concerned in it. There is, however, something to be said 
against this conclusion. In the first place, there are the books. If neither 
their perusal, nor their composition, nor their publication, gives satisfaction 
to any one at all, why are they written? If it does, what harm do they do ? 
No one is obliged to buy or even to read them, unless, indeed, some of the 
female slaves of whom a few monster librarians own an incalculable number 
all over London are compelled by their inhuman taskmasters to allow them 
to lie on their drawing-room tables till the weekly cart removes them from 
those comfortable gibbets, puts new culprits in their places, and carries them 
off, it is to be hoped, to a decent interment. In the main, and as a general 
rule, people do not act against their own interests, and it may therefore be 
conjectured that where the effect is so constant there must be a cause which 
does not immediately appear. 

It is sometimes asserted that the cause is to be found in the interests of 
the writers,—that Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do, and 
that ladies or gentlemen in moderately easy circumstances, with no very 
obvious duties, and with that amount of education which enables them to 
write English with about as much grammatical correctness and - fluency 
as is required for the purposes of an ordinary letter, may, and probably 
do, find useful discipline and improvement in the task of putting their 
thoughts into express words and seeing them printed in a book. It is said 
that the process resembles that of writing verses, which forms so important 
a branch in the education of all young English gentlemen, and that though 
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the required end would be equally well attained if the MSS. were put into the 
fire as soon as they are completed, human weakness cannot be expected to go 
through the necessary drudgery unless the prospect of publication is held out. 
Publication being the affair of booksellers, who are thoroughly competent to 
take care of their own interests, both the composition and the publication of 
the works in question may thus be justified, whilst the readers have only 
themselves to blame. 

This good-natured and optimist view of the subject probably errs on the 
side of indulgence. After making every allowance for the probable pleasure 
and possible improvement which may accrue to the authors from the sources 
specified, and after giving credit for a considerable amount of wholesome 
mortification caused by the disappointment of unfounded expectations, and 
of salutary wounds to vanity inflicted by adverse criticism, an impartial 
observer will, probably, still be brought to the conclusion that the class of 
books which (as regards the authors) ought never to have been written 
includes a considerable majority of those which issue from the press. 

The plea that the production of such books relieves tedium is open to the 
observation that it is often undesirable that such tedium should be relieved. 
For want of something better to doa man writes a trifling novel, or a woman 
produces a thin volume of inoffensive, common-place poetry. Whilst they 
are about it their minds are occupied, and they do not feel that weariness of 
life which would otherwise have beset them. This is quite true, but what is 
the tedium from which they escape? Is it always wise to take an opiate as 
soon as pain is felt? Pain is nature’s warning that something is wrong, and 
the tedium which arises from doing nothing warns those who feel it that 
they have got into a wrong position,—one of useless idleness,—from which 
they ought as soon as possible to escape. By giving expression to their little 
feelings, or recording their little experiences, they do not really escape from 
this position,—they only hide their heads in the sand. It is much better that 
they should feel all the discomfort of being idle and useless than that they 
should escape from feeling it by writing books about themselves, their 
friends, and their trifling conjectures about the feelings of other people. The 
plea that such occupations give a fanciful form and a pleasing distinctness to 
rather pretty feelings suggests the reply, that the prettiness of such feelings 
depends almost entirely on their nature and simplicity. Few things are more 
attractive than the touch of pensiveness and sentiment which frequently 
colours a lady’s manners and gives a tone to her conversation, but she 
cannot make it up into an elegant little volume of third-rate poetry without 
working out the mine. A brickfield of which all the clay has been used up 
and made into bricks is not half so attractive an object as it was before the 
process began. Most women and indeed most men are susceptible to the 
influences of a fine evening and the charm of country scenery, but it is highly 
desirable that this sensibility should show itself in tone and manner on fitting 
occasions, and not be summed up once for all, and hung out to dry, in the 
shape of stanzas on a country churchyard. 


Idle persons with a literary turn are by no means compelled to write use- 
less books. There is an almost boundless field for the production of useful 
ones. Most people capable of writing novels or poetry might, with a proper 
effort, rise to the higher task of translation, and they need not despair of 
becoming able in course of time to abridge and condense. Blue-books con- 
tain mines of information which it would be well worth while to extract 
from the useless matter in which it is embedded ; and there are to be found 
‘in any considerable library scores of books, in French, German, and Italian, 
which might be made far more useful than they are, by judicious translation 
and condensation. Judicious chastisement has, in some instances, happily 
led men to understand the scope of their true powers, and to seek and find 
occupation in departments suited to them. In this manner, a gentleman who 
early in life had the misfortune to write more than one popular tale, of which 
he has, no doubt, by this time formed a proper estimate, has been brought to con- 
dense from the French a very creditable little essay on a philological subject. 
This example proves that no one need despair. Many authors of works of 
imagination might with care and self-denial be equally successful. Indeed, 
they have often been so fortunate as to escape notice altogether, so that they 
need not fear their prospects as translators or abridgers will be injured by 
the fact that they have written novels or poems. The practice of assuming 
what are called noms de plume on such occasions is highly advantageous. 
It would not be easy to identify Mr. Smith or Miss Jones with the Max 
Lyle or Bernal Fairfax whose name appeared on the title-page of a for- 
gotten novel, even if any one happened to remember the fact that it did 
appear. 

There are a considerable number of bad books which cannot be described 
as books which ought never to have been written. Such, for example, are 
books which are written bond Jide as a matter of business : however bad they 
may be (so long as they are not wicked, which is another matter), there is 
a solid reason for writing them. Literature is a profession like another, and 
& man who means to make a business of writing books must learn his 
business, often at the expense of beginning by writing great nonsense. 

Balzac, for example, wrote a whole series of novels which he never avowed 
after he had risen to eminence in his calling, and which his sister in her 
memoir of him properly declines to name. No doubt, they must have been 
exceedingly bad, but it cannot be said that they ought not to have been 
written, for no doubt he had to learn his business by writing them. If, 
indeed, it is maintained, and such a theory would be plausible, that none of 
Balzac’s novels ought to haye been written, the case is altered ; but such a 








conclusion would have to be based not on the badness of the early novels, but 
on the wickedness of the good ones. 

The same observation will apply to bad books, which as a matter of fact 
are popular. Take, for instance, the works of Mr. Martin Tupper, or the 
Essays of A. K. H. B. According to all the canons of criticism, such books 
are simply one great mass of faults. They teach nothing, they are nothing, 
thev are without form and void, but as was once said of the writings of an 
Oxford professor, they “go down like bottled velvet.” If the one author 
observes that a chair has four legs, and that in this too there is wisdom, as 
the Church stands on the four pillars of faith, hope, charity, and the thirty- 
nine articles ; or if the other writes an essay concerning sucking thumbs, and 
begins by telling his readers that when he was a boy he always sucked his 
thumb, and that he has not the least notion why he did it, the British and 
American public will buy the book in shoals, and feel as much interest in 
the parallel between the chair and the church, or in being asked, ? Did you 
never suck your thumb, O my brother?” as if they were revelations from 
heaven, We are told bya popular school, and there appears to be much 
ground for the assertion, that the ultimate test of all literature whatever is 
its popularity in the largest sense. One of the great arguments for the truth 
of Christianity, is that it corresponds to the permanent wants of human 
nature. There is the lock, here is the key, and you observe that the two fit. 
This principle supplies a justification of the “ Proverbial Philosophy” and 
the Essays. They respond to a want—they supply a void. There must be 
minds, and it would appear from the popularity of these books that they 
must be very numerous, which are just up to the digestion of that kind of 
nourishment and nothing else. This is conclusive. Mr. Buckle used to say 
that the majority of mankind lived upon rice and dates; and though the 
minority may regard the one aliment as a mild form of water-gruel, and the 
other as an emasculate plum kept till it is bad, it would be an impiety to deny 
to each an important place in the scale of creation. 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A DISMAL parallel might be drawn out between photographic albums and 
catacombs. Those who are photographed “abeunt in plures.” They go to 
swell a populous nation which already far outnumbers the living, and which 
must soon require museums or crypts on the largest scale for its accommo- 
dation. When we have deposited the pale effigies of our friends in their 
narrow abodes, we revisit them with interest for a time, and drop a tear over 
their fate if they are bad, rejoice if they are glorified and flattered. Then 
they are turned over to oblivion and a drawer, and a new generation reigns 
in their place. But we do not destroy them, at least many people do not ; 
they preserve them, as some nations preserve the scalps and sculls of their 
enemies, as if it might possibly happen that in future ages they should become 
patents of nobility, and that family be held the most distinguished which 
may show the most “imagines.” If this should be the case, collections of 
photographs may in time become as troublesome as the maintenance of family 
sepulchres became to heirs at Athens. Again, it has been said that wit con- 
sists in subtle contrasts, in the perception of unexpected likeness between 
unlike things. Here there is another point in which death and the photo- 
graphs correspond. They must both be regarded as wits of a high order. 
Death has long been treated by poets as a kind of grim practical joker, who 
chuckles as he lays kings by the side of poor men and chimney-sweepers by 
golden girls and lads. Not less must mitre and crown in the album be equal 
with Mr. Spurgeon ora pet poodle. There a man is cheek by jowl with 
strange neighbours. The Queen of Naples sets her pork-pie at Garibaldi, 
and Tupper looks complacent philosophy at Tennyson. Indeed, the album 
has the superiority over the churchyard. There there is distinction of 
place. In the words of the epitaph, the further you go the more you pay. 
Here there is no barrier of rank, no chancel end ; the poorest owns his three 
inches of cardboard, and the richest can claim no more, 

There is a more serious and important analogy. Photographs are to skilful 
portraits as the dead to the living. A great future has indeed been promised 
tothem. They are, it has been said, to make us realize the characters of 
those of whom we personally know nothing, and to inaugurate a new and 
more certain science of physiognomy. But such a goal, if it is ever to be 
near, at present is far away. The truth about the value of photographs is 
plainly enough hinted at by many facts. Those are universally admitted to 
be the best specimens which are copies of works of art, of drawings, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture. Again, a well-painted photograph is superior to a plain 
one, in more points than the mere colour. Photographs of old people, whose 
features are fixed, are more satisfactory as regards the likeness than those of 
persons who are young. The obvious conclusion is that photographs are 
good only for the most superficial imitation. In fact, the amount which they 
tell about the person which they represent, apart from our previous know- 
ledge of him, is extremely small. It is unnecessary to dwell on the difficulty 
of getting even a correct superficial representation. We all know how little 
trust is to be placed in a mere exterior, in the look and outward fashion ; 
and this untrustworthiness is almost infinitely aggravated in a photograph, 
which does not even give an ordinary and unaffected exterior, but merely a 
sham-real copy of a man as he uppears at a particularly inconvenient moment, 
got up for the occasion, awkwardly self-conscious, theatrically posed, and 
perhaps indelibly labelled with an ill-concealed look of impotent rage and 
disgust at the impertinent adjustments of an officious photographer. Probably 
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no one was ever really satisfied with a photograph of his friend. But if all the 
mechanical obstacles were surmounted, there would still remain a certain 
dulness and coldness, an utter want of that amount of idealization which 
is necessary for any fair presentation of the subject. A good painting 
idealises and presents people at their best and greatest, and gives some hint 
of the character behind the mask. A photograph, on the contrary, is a mere 
survey instead of a picture, a plan instead of a landscape, a sort of silhouette 
of two dimensions. They, so to speak, describe statically that which ought 
to be shown dynamically in action. Like all tables and plans, photographs 
speak only to the understanding. If we know the events, the men, the 
spirit, then the plan, the picture, the copy of the substance receive a mean- 
ing and are useful, as giving to our knowledge a tangible form, a local habi- 
tation, a look that can be remembered. Till then photographs are nothing 
but crude formule, and a science based on them is only a science of self- 
evident truths, which still requires to have the meaning of its conclusions 
brought home to us. Till then, again, they can remind us only of the mid- 
night view which Mr. Albert Smith’s friend took from Strasburg Cathedral. 
“ But where is the view ? it is invisible.” “ So it was whenI took it. Itis 
there, only you can’t see it ; I couldn’t when I took it.” Art so colourless as 
this is art at all only to a peculiarly gifted eye. The true value of photographs 
and plans and historical topography is this. When they serve as pegs on 
which to hang our knowledge and sentiment, our memories and associations, 
they may be of the highest use ; but plans of the scenes of half-understood 
events, and photographs of people not intimately known, only delude us into 
exaggerating the importance of the circumstances or the exterior, and propor- 
tionately depreciating the independent action of the men in the one case and 
the mind in the other. Still, just as something may be learned or guessed 
from the back of a book about its contents, so photographs give some hint of 
the profession and promise of the men. But the amount which they reveal is 
very small, and a photographic album which should contain all the actors on 
the stage of history would be of little more value than the table of dramatis 
persone prefixed to a play. 








THE INFLUENCE OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING ON HEALTH. 


No great social change was ever yet effected without violent opposition. Let 
us add that we trust none ever will be. For this conservative opposition to 
novelty has a good side as well as a bad one. It acts as an elective filter, 
and though it retards the advance of useful schemes for a time, it allows 
them eventually to pass, while it presents a permanent barrier to pernicious 
innovations. No amount of opposition can long prevent a really advantageous 
change from carrying the day. When tea was introduced some two centuries 
ago to supersede twopenny ale at our breakfast tables, nothing could be 
fiercer than the outcry raised against it. Our women were to lose their 
beauty and our men their vigour. But the change was a salutary one, and 
we are now consuming some unknown number of millions of pounds every 
year, In later times, when Jenner made his inestimable discovery, press and 
pulpit alike rang with invectives against vaccination. Yet we all vaccinate 
our children nowadays, and not one of them to the best of our belief has yet 
been heard, as was prophesied, to low like a cow, nor has been transformed into 
the likeness of a beast. There are those still living who can remember the 
outcry which was raised against the greatest change of this generation—the 
conversion of the stage-coach into the railway-carriage. The dangers with 
which the public were threatened were countless. To breathe would be an 
impossibility, when rushing through the air at the enormous velocity of 
fifteen, or, as some rash speculators had hinted, even twenty miles an hour, 
The carbonic acid generated from the fuel would destroy the atmosphere in 
the tunnels, and suffocation be the inevitable doom of every passenger» 
while boiling and maiming were to be every-day occurrences. Yet less than 
forty years have passed since the first carriage was slowly dragged along the 
first railway from Stockton to Darlington, and we have already in Great 
Britain more than 11,000 miles of railway, and the distance daily travelled 
by our passenger trains is more than six times the circumference of the whole 
earth. 

The prophesied evils have turned out to be moonshine. As far as acci- 
dents go, railway travelling has been shown to be far more secure than any 
other mode of conveyance. In 1859 there were altogether 56 railway acci- 
dents in the United Kingdom ; in these, 13 persons lost their lives and 386 
were injured. In that same year, im London alone, no less than 70 persons 
were killed and 910 injured by coach and carriage accidents. In spite of 
this, a suspicion has sprung up of late that railway travelling is not so free 
from danger as these figures would seem to indicate. Accidents may be 
comparatively few, and the evils originally anticipated may have been 
chimerical, yet there is a vague but increasing impression in the public 
mind that railway travelling exercises, from some unknown cause, an in- 
jurious influence on the health. So widely spread is this feeling, that to it, 
in all probability, is to be ascribed the perceptible diminution which has 
taken place in the number of railway season-ticket holders. In 1859 there 
were in England and Wales, as shown by the Government returns, 35,222 
persons holding these tickets. In 1860 the number had sunk to 30,500. 
Here is a falling off in a single year of nearly 5,000. A considerable propor- 
tion of this class of persons is composed of men who, for pleasure or economy, 
live with their families in the country, and travel daily to and from the town 
where their business is carried on. These persons, it is said, find that their 








health suffers from the constant journeying, and the falling off in the 
number of season-ticket holders is supposed to be due to their abandoning 
this mode of life. How far is this view right? Is railway travelling really 
injurious to the health? And if so, what is the reason, and how is the evil 
to be met? These are clearly very important questions; and in order to 
get as good answers as possible to them our medical contemporary, the 
Lancet, recently appointed a scientific commission, whose report is now 
published separately as a small pamphlet. The result of the inquiry 
tends, in great measure, to confirm the popular impression. Excessive 
railway travelling is prejudicial to the health. But the amount of harm re- 
sulting from it varies greatly with the age and constitution of the person 
affected. The young and strong suffer little. The old and unsound suffer 
much. The best data are furnished by the travelling employés of the Post- 
office and of the companies. It is found that, in order to stand the wear and 
tear of constant travelling, a man must not only be of strong constitution, 
but he must begin young. He then gets acclimatised to it, and not unfre- 
quently even improves in condition. After thirty or thirty-five men are no 
longer able to acquire this necessary tolerance. To quote the words of an 
old engine-driver,—* They can’t stand it, lose their heads, and get old in no 
time.” The companies have, therefore, been forced to limit their engage- 
ments to young and healthy men. 

The season-ticket holders, to whom reference has already been made, are 
as a rule men past the middle point of life. They have not gone through 
the necessary training in youth, and consequently suffer much. It is said 
that they, like the railway employés, age rapidly. The following is the 
evidence of “one of the leading physicians of the metropolis,” whose name, 
however, is not given in the report :— 

“Travelling a few years since on the Brighton line very frequently, I became 
familiar with the faces of a number of the regular passengers on that line. 
Recently I had occasion to travel several times on the same line. I have had a 
large experience in the changes which the ordinary course of time makes on 
men busy in the world, and I know well how to allow for their gradual deteriora- 
tion by age and care. But I have never seen any set of men so rapidly aged as 
these seem to me to have been in the course of those few years. This was an 
independent observation made without reference to any investigation then or at 
any future time to be carried on. The change was so rapid that it forcibly 
arrested my attention, and I must say that it gave me a strong impression 
adverse to the practice of such habitually long journeys. It is idle to say that 
journeys from one end of London to the other occupy as long or a longer period 
of time; for, as you know, and no doubt have carefully made out, the hurry, 
anxiety, rapid movement, noise, and other physical disadvantages of railway 
travelling as peculiar to that mode of conveyance; and a railway journey of an 
hour, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, is almost as fatiguing as half a day’s 
journey on the road.” 

This must be an unpleasant bit of evidence to the City gentlemen with 
houses down the Brighton line. And we presume that the “leading 
physician” kept his name dark from fear of the wrath of his prematurely 
aged acquaintances. 

The causes which lead to these injurious results are several. First there is 
the bad ventilation. We all know what a stuffy carriage is. Dr. Angus 
Smith has analyzed the air of a closely-packed railway carriage. He found 
that it was exactly equivalent to the air of his laboratory at the time when . 
the strong smell of a sewer was entering it. So foul is this atmosphere, that 
the smell of it clings to the inmates of a carriage some time after getting out. 
Dr. Angus Smith states that he himself, without unusually acute sense of 
smell, can perceive this odour after a lapse of twenty minutes. Bad ventila- 
tion, however, is not peculiar to railway carriages. The old stage-coach was 
just as bad. We should have proposed as a remedy to open the windows ; 
but we are afraid of Dr. C. J. B. Williams. This physician, being specially 
concerned with the chest, has turned his attention to the injurious influence 
of draughts of air encountered in railway travelling. He is all for shutting 
the windows, for footwarmers, and railway rugs. We hardly wonder at this, 
considering the formidable list of diseases which he has traced to cold caught 
on railways. Here is the catalogue :—“ The various catarrhal affections of 
the respiratory organs, sore throats, earache, toothache, pleurisy, pneumonia, 
and various forms of rheumatism, particularly lumbago and sciatica. It is 
very remarkable how many cases of serious pulmonary diseases, in my 
experience, have dated their origin to cold caught in railway travelling.” 
The rapid motion of a train of course increases the draft of cold air, and 
the liability to chill. But pleurisy and pneumonia, lumbago, and sciatica, 
are to be got in other conveyances than railway carriages. We pass on to a 
cause of disease which belongs specially to these latter. This is their peculiar 
motion. The rough joltings of an ordinary stage-coach are converted on the 
rail into a rapid succession of short, sharp vibrations. These follow each 
other at the rate of some 20,000 an hour, and their number increases in 
proportion to speed. The constant vibration acts on the body like the 
motion of a ship, and causes nausea and sickness. This is particularly the 
case with persons of a bilious temperament ; and consequently Dr. Lewis, 
the medical superintendent of the Post-office, considers all such persons as 
unfit for the travelling service, and rejects such candidates for that employ- 
ment. Physiologists attribute this unpleasant sensation to the shaking of the 
stomach and diaphragm, and to the consequent irritation of the vagi and 
phrenic nerves. A tight bandage round the abdomen and a little chloroform 
are the best remedies; the former steadies the stomach, and the latter 
lessens the irritability of the nerves. Nausea and sickness are, however, by 
no means the worst result of this vibration ; it acts most injuriously upon 
the brain and the spinal cord. The effect of a violent concussion on these 
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organs is well known ; it annihilates their functions. The series of slight 
concussions which constitutes railway motion has not, of course, this terrible 
result ; yet it gives rise in a lower degree to nervous symptoms, and “ leads 
up to disease, which, after remaining for a long time latent, may still ulti- 
mately end in paralysis.” Such at least, we are told in this report, is the 
case, and it is confirmed by what has been observed abroad. M. Devilliers, 
the chief physician of the Paris and Orleans Railway, found that one-fifteenth 
of the drivers and firemen on that line were suffering from affections of the 
brain and nervous system. All the mischief done is not, however, attributable 
to the vibration. The ear and the eye are also avenues through which the 
brain is affected. The constant rattling is most distressing to some delicate 
organizations. The rapid succession of new impressions on the retina, and 
the effort to adapt the sight to the ever-changing distances of objects, pro- 
duce a feeling of fatigue and even of giddiness, which shows how great is the 
strain. As to these two latter sources of mischief, the remedy is in the 
passenger's own hands. If he is distressed by the noise, a little cotton wool 
will effectually protect him. Neither is any one obliged to stare out of the 
window, nor to read small print. If he be prudent, he will abstain from so 
doing. But the shaking is another matter ; this is beyond his control, and we 
must look to the companies for a remedy. Either the rail and carriages must 
be constructed on some better principle, so that there may be absolutely less 
vibration ; or, if this cannot be done, means must be adopted for preventing 
the vibration of the carriage causing corresponding vibration in the bodies of 
the passengers. There are some simple expedients by which this can be 
done in part. The natural antagonist of jerk is, as the report well states, 
elasticity. It is by this that nature protects our bodies from harm. There is 
an elastic pad under our feet, elastic plates of cartilage in all our joints. 
Were it not for this, every time we jumped down from a gate we should have 
spinal concussion. In a carriage there are also elastic appliances. There are 
the springs, and, in the first-class carriages, there are the elastic horsehair 
cushions. But these are insufficient ; there is still too much vibration, and 


to diminish this there is only one method. There must be more elasticity. | 


A simple plan for providing this has been adopted in the Post-office depart- 
ment of the railway ; the officials are furnished with mats made of thick 
sheets of india-rubber, on which they stand. This expedient has been found 
to be of great benefit. If a person stand with one foot on such a mat and 


the other on the floor of the carriage, he will at once perceive, from the | 


different sensations in the two legs, how greatly this contrivance diminishes 
the unpleasant vibration. On the same principle the new royal carriage has 
been fitted with an elastic fioor of cork. There is no reason why some such 
device should not be adopted in our ordinary railway carriages. So long as 
this is not done, the companies can hardly complain if the passengers, instead 
of keeping their feet on the vibrating floor, place them on the horsehair 
cushions in front of them. 





CANNES. 


Tue railway which is to connect Marseilles with the latest acquisitions of 
France extends at present no further than Toulon, and on leaving that City 
for the eastward the traveller is resigned to the tender mercies of diligence 
conducteurs and vetturini, who, knowing that their “time” in this district 
“is short,” act in the same way as their great prototype. The road lies for 
many miles through a rich level, with rugged hills of no great elevation rising 
upon either side, and interspersed with small towns, which are occupied for 
the most part by populations engaged in preparing silk, cutting cork, and 
wine-making. The only place of any importance which is passed is Fréjus, 
to which, as the favoured colony of Augustus, a certain languid interest 
attaches, and in which there are some not very considerable Roman remains. 
The country through which the road passes is not quite so early as the strip 
along the coast, but by the third week of April the trees are in full leaf. the 
hawthorn is everywhere in blossom, and there is a profusion of flowers. 
Amongst others which are sure to strike a northern eye, are the large purple 
iris of our gardens, a showy lupine, a tall white asphodel, the caper plant, 
and the squirting cucumber. Few travellers cross the Esterels—a prolonga- 
tion of the maritime Alps, which runs down to the sea between Fréjus and 
Cannes—without being very much struck by the extreme beauty of the flowers. 
We confess that we were ourselves somewhat disappointed, but the fact is, 
that most people pass this way when the arbutus and the tree heath are in 
blossom, and they form by far the most conspicuous part of the vegetation of 
this range. At one point, on the eastern face of the pass, the Genista spinosa 
grows in immense quantities, and we were forcibly reminded of a scene in 
Scotland—the descent from the Black Isle upon Rosemarkie—where a similar 
or even superior effect is produced by our common furze, which is certainly 
when seen in great masses, a far more showy plant than its southern répre- 
sentative. 

A drive of about an hour from the foot of the Esterels brings the traveller 
to the little town of Cannes, which lies on the edge of a beautiful bay, with 

pine-covered hulls in the background. It is a very different place from 
Hyéres. Considerably less populous, it nevertheless covers a much larger 
space. Very many of the houses are villas, each with its few acres of garden 
x ‘oa = cog ben.tee Ae ~ ee like Torquay than any other town 
: there is this great difference, that while 
everything at Torquay is swathed in a robe of rainy green, everything at 
Cannes is either gay with colour or white with dust, Nowhere does the 
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skill of the gardener meet with a better recompense. Bright scarlet passion- 
flowers and almost brighter geraniums cover the walls. A large mesembry- 
anthemum runs round the borders. The petunia and the verbena grow with 
such a prodigal luxuriance that they strike us as something quite new, and 
many plants which are the despair of Northern florists, some from Australia, 
some from the Cape, and, indeed, from all the ends of the earth, grow as 
luxuriantly as in their own woods. 

The wild flowers, although more numerous later in the year, seem to give 
greater pleasure to English visitors in the month of March than at any other 
season, because then several species of anemone, tulip, and hyacinth, appear 
in such vast quantities as to colour the fields and to attract the attention even 
of those who care little for plants. To a cursory observer, like ourselves, the 
flora in the end of April did not appear very different from that of Hyéres, 
One plant, which we did not observe at the latter place, but which was in 
immense abundance at Cannes, was Cerinthe aspera; another was the 
Aphyllanthes Monspeliensis, and a beautiful yellow parasite, which grows 
upon the cistus. The fact that Cannes is quite close to the sea, while 
Hyéres is some three miles from it, brings under notice of a passing botanist 
many plants which he does not see at the latter place ; but the conditions of 





soil and climate are so similar that we doubt not that the one town is as 
desirable a centre for botanical rambles as the other. Our countrymen now 
flock to Cannes in considerable numbers, and it has altogether a more 
English character than Hyéres. There is a pretty church, and there are 
evening parties, boat-races, and other Anglican institutions. 

For those, however, who require much “amusement” even Cannes will 
hardly be found so attractive as most places of winter resort. There is good 
fishing in the bay, and now and then a boar-hunt is organized in the 
Esterels ; while several kinds of game, more especially quail and partridge, 
are tolerably abundant ; but successive generations of semi-invalids must 
pitch their tent under these pine-strewn hills ere the whole machinery of 
wasting existence is got into working order. It will be some time before a 
second-rate singer is complimented at Cannes by a bouquet of violets as tall 
as herself, according to a graceful precedent lately set at Nice. Meanwhile 
there is a certain amount of society, there are innumerable walks for good 
pedestrians, and a few drives for bad ones ; but, on the whole, if we put out 
of the question the greater chance which there is, under present cireum- 
stances, of meeting remarkable resident men at Cannes, than in its less 
favoured neighbour, we should be induced to think that Hyéres was the more 
desirable place to spend a few weeks in. Cannes is better sheltered from 
the dreaded Mistral, and there is far more suitable accommodation for 
English families, but it is an evil for those who are not strong to be shut in 
between the sea and the hills, so that almost every walk requires climbing, 
The covntry round Hyéres has too, from some cause or other, a more 
decidedly southern aspect. For the geologist, the botanist, the entomologist, 
both places are full of interest. For the marine naturalist Cannes is the 
more convenient station, and near Antibes, within a short drive, there lives 
a first-rate authority upon the sea-weeds of this coast. The hotels in both 
places are pretty good, but in both they require improvement. For Hyéres 
there is a tolerable guide-book. For Cannes there is a handsome, preten- 
tious, and useless one. As to the respective merits of the two climates the 
reader is referred to some sensible remarks by Dr. Edwin Lee. 

There was a time when the English flocked to Montpellier. By 1789 
Nice was already in vogue, and its inhabitants regarded the great French 
Revolution chiefly in its bearing upon the influx of our gold. Now Mentone 
and Cannes seem rapidly rising into importance, and St. Remo will, we 
doubt not, ere long become the seat of another sun-loving colony. It must 
be agreeable to more than one of our countrymen, who might be named, to 
turn over the pages of Arthur Young, that little read but most intelligent 
traveller, and see how different was the state of the population amongst 
which they live only three quarters of a century ago. We laugh at Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, in their tourist perplexities ; but Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, are the great civilizers after all. 

From Cannes and its neighbourhood the perfumers of the great European 
capitals draw far the largest part of their precious merchandize, In this 
happy region, the whole year is one long flower harvest. The cycle begins in 
November with the Cassie, the flower of the Acacia farnesiana, which grows 
luxuriantly on the accompanying igneous rocks of Cannes, though it refuses 
to flourish upon the limestone of Nice. It is followed by the winter flower 
of the orange, a small cress, which hardly pays the expense of gathering, 
The violet succeeds in the early spring, and’ then come in order the jonquil, 
the spring orange flower, the rose, the jessamine, and the tuberose. The 
geranium and the orange leaf are gathered at all seasons, 


Grasse, a small town within a two hours’ drive of Cannes, is the great 
emporium of the perfume trade, but one of the largest establishments, that of 
M. Herman, is in Cannes itself. We observe, from some statistics given in a 
useful little book wpon perfumery by Mr. Piesse, that M. Herman employs 
annually 140,000 Ibs. of orange flowers, 140,000 Ibs. of rose leaves 32,000 Ibs 
of jessamine blossom, 20,000 Ibs. of violets, 8,000 Ibs. of Sabsieede ti &e, 
Towards the end of April the orange flower harvest is drawing to a dene and 
the rose is beginning to be gathered. In one large room hat M. Herman’s 
establishment you might see some forty or fifty women picking the petals 
from the calyx, throwing away the latter, while they retained the former. In 
another you might find the floor already partially strewn with roses, which in 
a week or two would cover the whole of it two or three feet deep. Ina 
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third the orange flower might be seen in the act of being mixed with the fatty 
matter by which the perfume is extracted from it, boiled, pressed, and so 
forth. In another the stills might be observed at work, and in the ware- 
rooms and cellars the products of the manufactory are stored for the markets 
of London and of Paris. The bitter orange is that which is chiefly grown in 
the neighbourhood of Cannes. The rose is Rosa centifolia. It may be 
worth while reminding the reader that the so-called Provence rose has really 
nothing at all to do with Provence, but derives its name from the town of 
Provins in Champagne. 

A sail of half an hour takes us from Cannes to the Ile St. Honorat, one of the 
Lerins Islands, which partially protect the bay from the south east wind. 
This spot may claim to have been for Southern Gaul what Iona was for the 
northern shores of Britain, but its fame commences a full century earlier. As 
the little community of St. Columba was exposed to the attacks of the 
Northmen and ultimately succumbed to their fury, so the disciples of St. 
Honorat disappeared before the sword of the followers of the Prophet. Both 
islands were repeopled by religious orders in later days, and the 
Ile St. Honorat, unlike its northern rival, has, after many vicissi- 
tudes, very recently returned to its ancient destination. More worthy 
of remark than the shabby, uneducated colony of monks who now 
inhabit it, are the remains of a fortified religious house, of stately aspect 
and great size, which stands on its southern shore, surrounded by masses of 
the sweet-scented geranium, by great patches of the yellow-horned poppy, 
and the hoary-leaved Senecio cineraria. The surface of the island is being 
gradually improved by the monks, but considerable portions of it are still in 
their original state, overgrown with two kinds of cistus, by the curious 
Passerina hirsuta, and by not very prosperous pines, amongst which the 
hodpane may be observed in spring taking his first walk on his arrival on 
European ground. 

The Ile St. Marguerite, which is separated from the other by a narrow chan- 
nel, is larger, and, although less fertile, presents a more agreeable appearance, 
from the thickness of the woods which clothe it and protect an undergrowth 
in which the fresh green foliage of the myrtle, the tall purple spike of the 
Limodarum abortivum, one of the largest orchids of these temperate regions, 
and that gigantic and most striking umbelliferous plant, the Ferula com- 
munis, play a very important part. At one corner of the island is a small 
fortress in which the Man in the Iron Mask was long confined by the jealous 
folly and cruelty of, as seems now generally believed, his own brother. Some 
malignant spirit seems to preside over the small islands of the Mediterranean, 
for there is hardly one which is not best known by some story of oppression 


or crime which attaches to it. 








MEN OF MARK.—No. LII. 


THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G., M.P. 


Tue American aloe, that blossoms only at a very advanced age—the sacred 
flame that blazes out on the altar of the fire-worshipper at the very moment 
of decay, are illustrations which naturally occur to the biographer of a 
politician who became a subordinate Minister at five-and-twenty—who did 
not obtain a Secretaryship of State until he was five-and-forty—who was 
for the next quarter of a century so engrossed by the cares of a political 
department as scarcely to be classed among the proximate Premiers of his 
time—but who, when he had attained his seventieth year, moved easily 
and without an effort into the foremost place—who became the most powerful 
and most popular Prime Minister, and the best Parliamentary debater of his 
generation—who burst upon his contemporaries as the Minister, not simply of 
a party, but of the whole nation—and who, as if possessed. of the elixir of life, 
manifests in his old age a vigour and ability denied to his youth or early 
manhood. 

The Temples are of Saxon origin, and the Palmerston family paternally, 
and the present ducal house of Buckingham and Chandos maternally, claim 
descent from Edwyn, son and heir of Algar, Earl of Mercig. This Edwyn 
was deprived of the earldom by the Conqueror, and lost his life in defending 
himself against the Normans in 1071. 
the lands of which they became possessed by the name of the Temple, and 
some of their estates passing into the hands of the Earl of Leicester and 
Coventry, he assumed the name of Temple. In the reign of Edward VI. the 
family was divided into two branches, the elder settling at Stowe, and merging 
in an heiress, who, by her union with the house of Grenville, founded 
the ducal family of Buckingham and Chandos. The head of the younger 
family was secretary to Sir Philip Sidney, and, after his decease, to Eliza- 
beth’s Earl of Essex. He then removed into Ireland, becoming Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and from him in direct descent the present Premier 
inherits. Sir W. Temple, the celebrated diplomatist, author of the “Triple 
Alliance,” and the patron of Swift, was a member of this family, which also 
numbers an Irish Master of the Rolls, and a Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, among its distinguished members. 

Henry John Temple, the present Viscount Palmerston, of Palmerston, 
co. Dublin, and Baron Temple, in the peerage of Ireland, was born 
October 20th, 1784. The place of his birth is not entirely clear of doubt. 
Some family traditions point to the family mansion in London, but an entry 
has recently been discovered in the municipal records of the borough of 
Romsey, Hants, in which Broadlands is situate, of a gift of money for ringing 
the bells and other signs of rejoicing, on the birth of a son and heir to the 
second Viscount Palmerston. This entry is dated on the day of the birth of 
the present Viscount, and it is argued that the news, in those days of slow 
locomotion, could not have reached Romsey on the same day, if his lordship’s 
birth had taken place in London. We have it on good authority that the 
subject of our sketch pronounces in favour of Broadlands as his birth-place, 











The Knights Templars designated all | 





and his decision, which gratifies the pride of the little borough, may be taken 
as sufficiently conclusive on the point at issue. 

Lord Palmerston’s youth was passed at Broadlands, where his education 
was carefully superintended by his father. ‘The early bent of his mind 
towards foreign politics may be traced to the conversation and instruction of 
an accomplished Italian refugee, named Gaetano Ravizzotti, of noble family, 
who was the friend of his father, and who charged himself with his education, 
especially in the Continental languages. Signor Ravizzotti, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Latin and Spanish languages, afterwards pub- 
lished an Italian Grammar, which ran through several editions. In the 
dedication, to Lord Palmerston, of this useful work, he bears testimony to 
the “ correctness and purity” with which his distinguished pup spoke 
French and Italian, and to the ease with which he acquired the European 
languages, of which he afterwards became so consummate a master. He then 
pocsseled to Harrow, where he distinguished himself in the sports as well as 
studies of the school. The University of Edinburgh had then a high repu- 
tation, especially among the Whig nobility, and he attended, for a short 
time, the prelections of Dugald Stewart and other professors. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, four years his senior, preceded him at Edinburgh and also at 
Cambridge, then the Whig university— the Marquis matriculating at 
Trinity College, and the subject of our sketch at St. John’s. While still 
pursuing his university studies he was summoned to attend the death-bed of 
his father, who died January 20th, 1805, of a contagious disease, which also 
carried off his mother, Lady Palmerston, a fortnight afterwards. Her lady- 
ship, the Viscount’s second wife, was the daughter of Benjamin Mee, Esq. 
A plain marble slab in the noble Abbey Church of Romsey contains the 
foll6wing inscription, which will be perused with additional interest, since 
we are enabled to state that the elegiac lines were penned by the present 
Viscount :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Henry, Viscount Palmerston, Baron Temple, and 
of Mary, Viscountess Palmerston, his second wife, whose remains are deposited 
near this place. He was born the 4th December, 1739, succeeded his grand- 
father, Viscount Palmerston, 10th June, 1767, and departed this life the 20th of 
January, 1805. They left two sons, Henry and William, and two daughters, 
Frances and Elizabeth, to lament their early and irreparable loss. 

‘© To those who knew the tenour of their days, 
T were worse than useless to recount their praise ; 
To those by whom their virtues were unknown, 
For cold applause the picture would be shown ; 
And proud affection asks not for their bier 
The casual tribute of a stranger’s tear. 
With aching bosoms and with bleeding hearts, 
We marked those sighs with which the spirit parts, 
Yet bowed submissive to the chastening rod, 
Nor dared to question the decrees of Gop. 


More blest to live they die in Him who trust. 
He deals his mercies when he calls the just.’ 


There is some obscurity in the penultimate line, but this tribute of 
filial affection is not less honourable to the memory of the dead than 
to the head and heart of the young orphaned Viscount. It was, we may 
be sure, with a terrible void in his bosom that he resumed the studies thus 
tragically interrupted. Yet his eminent abilities were soon recognized at 
Cambridge, and he was scarcely of age when the Tories of the University 
selected him as their candidate to represent the University on the death of 
Mr. Pitt. Lord Henry Petty, the present Marquis of Lansdowne, was the 
Whig candidate, and Lord Byron, in his “ Hours of Idleness,” found early 


food for his misanthropy in the contemplation of — 


** Fellows who dream on lawn or stalls, 
The price of venal votes to pay.” 


Lord Henry belonged to the party then in power, and in the private 
volume of his juvenile work Lord Byron thus alludes to the Whig and Tory 
candidates :— 
** One on his power and place depends, 

The other on—the Lord knows what ! 


Each to some eloquence pretends, 
Though neither will convince by that.” 


These lines were omitted from the published work. In his “Thoughts 
suggested by a College Examination,” Byron has another caustic allusion to 
the “ eager haste” with which the Cambridge men of his day “ court the lord 
of power,” and adds in a note :—“ Since this was written, Lord Henry Petty 
has lost his place, and subsequently (I had almost said consequently) the 
honour of representing the University. A fact so glaring requires no com- 
ment.” Lord Palmerston was an unsuccessful candidate for the University 
in 1806, and again in 1807. He entered Parliament, however, in the same 
year for the borough of Newport, his colleague being young Arthur Wel- 
lesley, then Chief Secretary for Ireland. It is not unworthy of note that 
Lord Palmerston’s father and Lord Melbourne’s father were colleagues here 


. 4 > 
1790 to 1796. As it may be convenient to trace the Noble Viscount’s 
ce ke raph, we may add that he exchanged 


idge in 1811, and that he enjoyed the 


reat distinction of representing the University for twenty years. e lost 
his seat in 1831, when the University, truer to Tory principles than Lord 
Palmerston had been, and alarmed at the prospect of a sweeping Reform Bill, 
rejected him. He found a temporary refe i. peseeree borough of 
i - but as that borough found itself in Schedule e was again 

re se le 32 he carried his election for South Hants, in 


. tit . nls ; ° 
without a constituency held his seat for a single Parliament, 


which Broadlands is situate, but only » sin 
being driven from the county by the Conservative re-action in 1834. A few 


ths afterwards (June 1835), Mr. Kennedy one of the members for 
Tiverton, obligingly potent: the Chiltern Hundreds in order that the Whig 
Affairs might step into the vacant seat. Tiverton 


Minister for Forei 
ee since See genmnannhed by Lord Palmerston, by the favour of his 


lleague up to 1859, Mr. John Heathcoat, proprietor of the great lace 
Reames ore of the town, who exercised a “ voice potential” in the elections 
for the borough. The Noble Viscount has been invited to stand for some of 
our largest and most influential constituencies ; and in 1841 he unsuccessfully 
contested Liverpool against the present Earl of Harrowby and Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, the Conservative candidates. He has since promised never to leave 
Tiverton as long as the electors will permit him to represent them, and | this 
connection is little likely to be severed except by the “ abhorred sisters. 

Lord Palmerston entered public life as a member of the Tory party. 


representative career in a single parag 
Newport for the University of Cambr 
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Toryism was then a national sentiment, and one source of our statesman’ 


i ; ith his age—never outrunning it, | Pens, 
influence has been that he has marched wot), bis ag ‘tro- | which Earl Grey took office were “peace, retrenchment, and reform. 


like the politicians of the school of Lord Durham, or falling back into retro- 
ion or obstruction like the Earl of Derby. The war with France was 
pular, and the Whigs were detested. The brilliant young nobleman threw 
Pinself with enthusiasm into the advocacy of the war against the first 
Napoleon, which he regarded as a war of independence and national exist- 
ence. He first entered office in 1809, in the Duke of Portland’s Adminis- 
tration. Castlereagh, who filled the two offices of Colonial Secretary and 
Secretary-at-War, had originated and conducted the disastrous Walcheren 
expedition. Canning had long before threatened to resign unless the conduct 
of the war was taken out of such incompetent hands. Irritated at his 
e and humiliation, Castlereagh resigned his offices, and sent a hostile 
message to Mr. Canning. They met on Putney Heath, and Canning was 
wounded. Lord Palmerston succeeded to the office of Secretary-at-War, 
Lord Castlereagh’s other post of Colonial Secretary being given, in the 
Perceval Administration, formed in @ctober, 1809, to the Earl of Liverpool. 

Lord Palmerston filled the office of Secretary-at-War during the succes- 
sive Administrations of the Duke of Portland, Mr. Perceval, the Earl of 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington. ‘That 
he should have continued to hold this one office through the long period 
from 1809 to 1828, without a moment’s interruption, and without ever rising 
to a higher post, is sufficiently remarkable. In our own days pcliticians are 
much more bustling and pretentious. When a Horsman, after lazily dis- 
charging the duties of Chief Secretary for Ireland for a couple of years, 
throws up his post in disgust because a better place is not found for him ; 
and when a Bernal Osborne goes into opposition because something a great 
deal better than the Secretaryship of the Admiralty is not offered hm—such 
impatient politicians stand rebuked by the example and singular modesty of 
their chief, who was content to hold one and the same subordinate post for 
nearly twenty years. 

When Lord Palmerston first went to the War Office, his friend and late 
colleague in the representation of Newport, Sir Arthur Wellesley, was 
entering upon that brilliant career of victory in the Peninsula, which has 
immortalised his name. The passage of the Douro had been achieved, and 
was shortly afterwards followed by the victory of Talavera. There was 
ample scope for the administrative talents and activity of the new Secretary 
at War. Our military system swarmed with abuses, and the despatches of 
the Duke of Wellington show the obstacles against which he had to contend, 
and the little assistance he received from the Cabinet of that day, and the 
mischievous and incapable Commander-in-Chief. The Duke of York had 
been obliged to resign the command of the army, just before Lord Palmerston 
went to the War Office, in consequence of the scandalous exposures of 
Mrs. Clarke’s interference in military promotions. His retirement was, how- 
ever, only intended to screen him from the resentment of the House of 
Commons, for the Duke of York was re-appointed to the command of the 
army by the Regent in May, 1811. He remained at the Horse Guards until 
1827, and, to his credit be it said, cordially and energetically co-operated 
with the Secretary-at-War in improving the administration of the army. 
The Secretary-at-War largely availed himself of the lessons of practical expe- 
rience which the war in the Peninsula afforded, and the result was that the 
British army was not merely improved—it was almost created. The labour 
thrown upon Lord Palmerston during the Peninsular war was prodigious, 
although his duty was mainly to arrange the civil and financial affairs con- 
nected with the army. ‘Those were days of enormous augmentation in the 
public expenditure, and in our naval and military establishments. In 1815 
the regular military force amounted to 220,714 men; and in the previous 
year the cost of our army, navy, and ordnance, was £60,000,000. In 1816, 
even when peace had been restored, a standing force of 176,000 was demanded. 
The post of Secretary-at-War was no sinecure in those times. 

In 1817, the metropolis was startled by an attempt to assassinate Lord 
Palmerston. On the 8th of April, as he was entering the Horse Guards, 
he was shot at and slightly wounded. The person who fired the shot was 
immediately seized, and found to be an army lieutenant named Davis. 
He was actuated by some supposed injury, but was acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, and ordered to be kept in custody during the Queen’s 
pleasure. This wretched maniac died in Bethlehem Hospital a few months 


It is painful to think that Lord Palmerston remained a member, although 
only a subordinate Minister, of the Government which suspended the 
Habeas Corpus, established the spy system, and passed the Six Acts. A 
brighter era of statesmanship arose under Mr. Canning, who wished to dis- 
connect the country from the Holy Alliance, to ameliorate our navigation 
and commercial laws, and to prepare the country for the recognition of the 
Catholic claims. Lord Palmerston belonged to the Canning section of the 
Liverpool Administration, and ardently admired the eloquenee, «wit, and 
genius of his leader. The admiration was mutual. Mr. Canning enthu- 


siastically praised Lord Palmerston’s speeches in favour of Catholic Emanci- 


ars lamented his taciturnity on other subjects, bantered him upon his 
ness, and when hard pressed in debate, would sometimes lament that he 
had not been able to get “that three-decker Palmerston to bear down upon 
them.” When the strike of seven Ministers looked like a conspiracy 
= George 1V.’s choice of Mr. Canning as Prime Minister, and when 
€ way consequently seemed open for ministerial promotion, Lord Palmer- 
ston, although he accepted a seat in Mr. Canning’s Cabinet, refused to leave 
the War Office. He retained the same post in the Goderich Ministry, and 
in the Wellington Government which succeeded it. His official connection 
with the Tory party ceased in 1828, when the “Great Duke” insisted on 
accepting Mr. Huskisson’s resignation. That statesman was followed in his 
retirement by Lord Dudley, Mr. Charles Grant, and Lord Palmerston, who 
was succeeded in the office he had so long held by Sir H. Hardinge. . 
Lord Palmerston, with rare prescience, foresaw that the reform of Parlia- 
ment could not be long deferred. The Duke of Wellington’s Government 
was swept away before the storm of 183( ), and Earl Grey “who became Prime 
Minister, associated with him Lord Palmerston and two ‘or three other sur- 
we — of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson. 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy thoroughly interested t i 
La it was — at a thousand points - the peo ame nee 
e Huropean horizon was so disturbed when he took the seals, that a great 


—_ 











political authority declared that if an angel from heaven ga ba, 
Office he could not preserve peace for three months. 1@ } ] Aw 
Foreign Secretary accepted this programme, Lut he soon sang oe 
who construed “peace” to mean non-interference 1 the emneerns 0 om 
nations. Lord Palmerston measured with his usual accuracy the bar ic 
opinion of his day. Having just vindicated the cunstivations’ | paece e . 
home, the people of England naturally sympathized with t 1e es peers es 

of constitutional government in other countries. herever a Pace e roe: 
going on between arbitrary power and constitutional freedom Lor¢ a ane 
threw the influence of England into the scale against despotism. | or the 
first time on record England and France, under Lord ne . er 
ministry, acted in concert without jealousy and without mistrust. Yet, w © e 
he maintained the firmest agreement between England and France on : e 
principle of Belgian independence, he resisted with success an attemp to 
turn the revolution in Belgium to the advantage of France, and gave a prince 
to that country who has ably maintained the independence ol - gium 
against her powerful neighbour. These results were only obtained a ter an 
amount of negotiation and a series of protocols which brought down some 
ridicule upon the Foreign Secretary, but which were infinitely better than 
bloodshed and war. The celebrated Quadruple Treaty was formed by his 
instrumentality, and the English people saw with delight the thrones of 
Queen Isabella of Spain and Queen Maria of Portugal established on a 
constitutional basis. In the East, Mehemet Ali, after severing Egypt from 
the Turkish empire, overran Syria and Asia Minor. His son Ibrahim had 
almost reached the shores of the Bosphorus when the Sultan applied for 
assistance in his extremity to the Czar. Lord Palmerston and the French 
Government dissuaded Mahmoud from accepting this dangerous and insidious 
offer. A new danger then arose. M. Thiers was impregnated by 
Bonapartist ideas about Egypt and Syria. He hung back, and wished to 
obtain a controlling power for France in the affairs of those countries. Lord 
Palmerston behaved with his usual foresight and astonishing self-reliance. He 
suddenly signed a treaty with Austria and Turkey, under which a joint fleet 
was sent to Syria with instructions to drive the Egyptians out of the country. 
The exploits of Stopford and Napier, and the conquest of St. Jean d’ Acre, 
kindled the popular enthusiasm at home, but excited so much jealousy in 
France that, but for the influence of Louis Philippe, a war between the two 
countries would have been inevitable. Of course the governments whose 
designs he had thus traversed took care to stir up a strong Parliamentary 
opposition against the Whig Foreign Secretary. One thing was certain. 
Lord Palmerston had so thoroughly shaken off the indolence which had 
brought down upon him the wit of Canning, that he was now accused of rest- 
less intermeddling in the affairs of other countries. He was, too, so little 
chargeable now with taciturnity that, although he seldom spoke on topics 
unconnected with his own department, he was thought to be even too ready 
to defend and explain his foreign policy. 

In 1841 the noble Viscount went out of office with the Whigs, and became 
the formidable critic of the foreign policy of Lord Aberdeen, his successor. 
He especially impugned the cession to the United States of territory forming 
the north-eastern boundary of Canada with the State of Maine. Lord 
Palmerston stigmatized the Ashburton Treaty as the “ Ashburton Capitula- 
tion.” In 1845 the Whigs might have had the glory of abolishing the Corn 
Laws had not Earl Grey refused to serve in the Cabinet of Lord J. Russell 
if Lord Palmerston resumed the direction of foreign affairs. The noble 
Viscount handsomely offered to withdraw his pretensions to a seat in the 
Whig Cabinet, but distinctly declined to accept any other office than that of 
Foreign Secretary. No sooner was the measure passed by Sir R. Peel and 
the Peel Government broken up, than Earl Grey discovered that his objections 
to sit in the same Cabinet with Lord Palmerston were not invincible. A 
reconciliation, by no means cordial, as it is believed, was patched up between 


the two Whig noblemen, and the summer of $846 again saw’Lord Palmerston 
installed in the Foreign Office. 


(To be continued.) 


Hebietos of Pooks. 


TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL CULTIVATION.* 


WE have chosen the above as our heading to this notice, though the culture 
of cotton is more especially set forward in the title-page, as the part of the 
book which is really valuable is for the most part as applicable to one kind 
of cropping as another. A great deal, indeed, is said about cotton, the coun- 
tries in which it grows, and the mode of cultivation adopted in each ; but 
the very point which ought to be brought forward most prominently, viz., 
the presence of a moist atmosphere, as most highly conducive to quantity 
and quality, is mentioned only incidentally towards the end of the volume ; 
while the effect of air loaded with saline particles is so much exaggerated, 
that if it were implicitly believed, it might lead to great disappointment if 
not to serious loss. It is now well known that its effect in the production of 
long staple, or, as it is generally called, Sea Island cotton, has been greatly 
overrated, and we have but to look in the International Exhibition at the 
specimens of cotton from inland localities of Australia, some of them of a 
quality which has never been attained before, even in the Southern States of 
America, to be convinced of this. Nor, indeed, is the result of the Sea Island 
cultivation, as regards quantity, very encouraging, or such as to make us hope 
for any large supply from the Indian coast, if, indeed, it should prove capable 
of yielding cotton of such a long staple. 

_ Weare far from saying that the part of the volume which relates to cotton 
is of no value ; but we do say that it would have been of far greater value if 
almost everything which relates to physiology had been left out. When we 
are gravely told that diastase—a substance which, even in sprouting barley, 
amounts only to 1-500th of the substance—is the peculiar nutriment of the 











* Cotton Cultivation in its various Details, the Barrage of great Rivers, and Instructions for 
Irrigating, Embanking, Draining, and Tilling Land in Tropical and other Countries possessing 
high thermomatic Temperatures, Tee Oe adapted to the Leneutamantte of the cultural Soils of 


India. By Joseph Gibbs, Memb. Pp. viii. wi i on © 
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young embryo, instead of the agent which, by its action on starch, makes it 
available for nutriment ; when the superficial roots are described as recipients 
of air or carbonic acid gas ; when land is said to be capable of absorbing 
gases and salts because it is calcareous instead of aluminous; when the 
spongelets are said to exercise choice in their food, by reason of some confu- 
sion between assimilation and imbibition ; when the descent of the sap is 
described as endosmose, when endosmose takes place wherever two cells with 
pervious walls, containing fluid of different specific gravities, are in contact ; 
with many other statements containing more or less of error; when, in 
addition, the sentences are overloaded with new or unusual words, as 
filamentacious, sustentatious, thermomatic, and these sometimes strangely 
varied ;* while the connection of the clauses of a sentence is often so vague 
that we are at a loss to extract the real meaning, and this especially where 
physiological matters are in question,—we are justified in saying that the value 
of the book is much impaired, as it throws a shade of doubt upon other parts. 
These portions, indeed, strongly remind us of the botanical papers which are 
often sent in in competitive examinations, where the candidates have crammed 
up their subject, without any accurate knowledge of it, and have of necessity 
fallen into serious error, at the very time when they were trying to make as 
great a show as possible with a very little stock. 

Nor, indeed, are matters which come more immediately within the author's 
scope always treated with that accuracy which will convince us of an intimate 
acquaintance with every point taken in hand. For example, the manner in 
which he speaks of the fen washes is not consistent with our own experience 
as a temporary resident in the fens within a mile or two of the Bedford Level. 
Those washes which are intended to carry surplus water can never be under 
the plough, though they furnish in certain years a precarious pasture. But 
the assertion that the profit derivable from them in consequence of their 
frequent submergence is equal to that of the protected land beyond the 
banks, even acre for acre, as we suppose our author to mean, though nothing 
of the kind appears in the text, is manifestly wrong. Many that we know 
are more or less choked with reeds and aquatic plants, and their great value, 
except where their width has been contracted in consequence of improved 
draining, is exceptional rather than general. 

We have not, however, any wish to detract from the general value of the 
book where the sutor does not go beyond his last. The work is highly sug- 
gestive, even where its propositions are not at present practicable, and in 
many instances may lead to more immediate results. A system of tillage 
for cotton somewhat similar to that carried on for wheat at Weedon, consisting 
of alternate cropping by means of very wide intervals between the rows of 
cotton plants ; the utilizing of the steam or water power employed in pumping 
irrigation water from a lower to a higher level, for ploughing and other agri- 
cultural purposes, when the irrigation works are at rest ; the preparation of 
dried fish for manure on the coasts of the Red Sea, which he estimates as 
possible to the extent of from 200,000 to 300,000 tons per annum; and many 
other matters, are well worthy of mature consideration, even though his calcu- 
lations or sanguine views of the attainable results may not be completely 
realized. His observations, again, on the necessity of first having a good 
drainage in land which is to be irrigated, and on the kinds of land, or the 
circumstances under which irrigation may be profitable, are full of interest, 
for here our author is on his own ground. 

His directions for making embankments and roadways and his treatment 
of the subject of irrigation in general are well worth a perusal. The 
following account of the mode of making a solid bank, in a country destitute 
of stone, with an inner slope composed of materials fit to resist the action 
of currents during the time of flood, will be read with interest. In the 
tropics the contraction of soil is so great, and the faces so liable to become 
dry and dusty, till the bank either vanishes altogether or is too small to 
answer its purpose, and the heavy wash of tropical rains so great, that the 
matter is of first-rate importance. 


“If the earth for forming the bank be properly thrown up from a cut on the 
landward side, which cut will afterwards form an exhausting drain, the slopes 
should be made by carrying on two prismatic lines of earth, having within each 
a circular topped flue two feet in diameter along the whole length of the division. 
This flue may be made of clay or loam, vitrified and dressed into shape. These 
triangular prisms will each be as high as the intended embankment, and the outer 
angle of the base of each will be the extreme width of it. After these prisms of clay 
have been vitrified the space between them may be then filled with clay, having, 
if necessary, a small puddle-dike carried up the centre and grafted for some 
depth in the ground on which the embankment stands. 

‘“‘ To vitrify the clay in the prisms two openings are to be made at convenient 
distances in them. One of these openings will have a temporary fire-hearth 
constructed and connected with the flue; the other opening will require to have 
a small tubular steam boiler placed over it, the steam from which will work a jet 
in a temporary iron chimney stalk. The jet of steam will create a quick draught 
through the flue, which draught may be urged at will to an extent sufficient to 
vitrify the prisms of clay in their place as deposited from the cuttings, and thus 
forming two faces to the bank of great and unyielding solidity, which will, if of 
sufficient dimensions, effectually shield the work from any injury whatever 
arising from the action of flood or erosion by tropical rain-fall.” 


But the most remarkable part of the volume, and one brought prominently 
forward in the title-page is what he calls the barrage of great rivers; and as 
the subject may be new to many of our readers, we shall occupy the 
remainder of our space with its consideration. 

At first sight it appears almost Quixotic to attempt to throw a bar across 
one of the great tropical rivers, which, in the dry season, are diminished 
comparatively to a mere thread ; but in the rainy season, or after the melting 
of distant snow, are most formidable from the depth and rapidity of their 
stream. Such rivers are seldom available in their natural condition for irri- 
gation, as when their water is most wanted their level lies so very low as to 
make the labour, and consequently the expense of raising it, incompatible 
with profit, especially in a country where the prices of agricultural produce 
are in general poor. To ——— to throw over a complete dam, and to regu- 
late the water by lateral overfalls, or by simple sluices in most tropical rivers, 
would in the end, if practicable, be disastrous. The dam would undoubtedly 
be, sooner or later, carried away, if it did not yield to the enormous pressure 
the first season, and ruinous floods, as fearful as those which occasionally 





* Filamentacious, for example, appears as felimentacious. 





arise in mountainous countries from the fall of avalanches, would be the 
inevitable consequence. 

_ Partial dams, however, called annicuts, have been constructed in some 
rivers, with great advantage to the neighbouring land ; as, for example, in 


the Godavery, for keeping the water at a certain level, and at high flood it 
runs over it :— 


ee The disadvantage,” says our author, “ of this system of detaining the water 
of the river arises from the imperative necessity which exists of keeping down 
the work, so as to avoid too great an obstruction to the river when it is at full 
flood ; on the other hand, by its low level, the arca to be irrigated is more 
limited than would have been the case had the dams been higher; but again, 
had such been the case, the chance of inundating the upper country by the 
erection of higher dams would have been greatly increased. 

“ To irrigate the land bordering on the Indian rivers, so as to grow great 
quantities of cotton, corn, flax, hemp, and other crops, to improve the navigation, 
and turn the soil to the best and most profitable account, the annicut system 
will not meet the requirements for the accomplishment of these objects, and it is 
only by a system of perfect barrages that the permanent level of the water will 
be effectually maintained.” 


The greatest attempt of the kind which has been made hitherto has been 
in Egypt, but, unfortunately, though the design was admirable, and the work, 
as far as it went, carried out effectually, it has not been completed. The 
system — is similar to that proposed for Indian rivers by Mr. Gibbs, of 
which the following account is, more or less, an abridgment :— 

We must in the first place select for the site of the intended barrage a 
reach of the river where the line of the current and the banks on each side 
are parallel, or where they may be made parallel, and where the river is 
rather broader than its usual width, so that the current may be slower im that 
part than the general current. A system of = must be formed across the 
bed of the river, whose foundations must be deep, and whose width must be 
calculated to resist the pressure of the water ms ot the up-stream is at the 
required level. The space between the piers may range from thirty to forty 
feet, the number being of course proportioned to the width of the river. Two 
parallel revetement walls are to be built on either side ; one portion of the 
walls will be above the stream, and the other below the stream. From the 
line of piers these walls must be founded as deep as the piers. They are 
intended to preserve the depth of the river across, and to maintain an equality 
in every part of the current, so that no sand, mud, or shingle may accumulate 
at any time near the works. Between the piers, and for some distance below 
them, a solid floor of concrete is to be laid at least three feet thick, the upper 
surface of which must be exactly level with the bed of the river. The object 
of forming this floor is to prepare a perfect seat for the caissons or cellular 
flood-gates to rest upon, when the damming of the river is in action, and 
also to obtain a smooth surface on which the scour may act when the caissons 
are completely raised, ,for without these precautions the scour may become 
very irregular and the stability of the work might be compromised. 

The caissons are made of wrought iron, of a length and width to fill the 
spaces between the piers, but having wider ends to rest against half of the 
upstream end of the piers, which will form the abutment for them. When 
floated to their destination, water is let into the compartments of which they 
are composed, which causes them to sink gently to their places, and the 
surface Jevel of the river is raised in consequence to the required height. 

When the river rises above the caissons it will, of course, fall over them 
and in consequence of their being constructed in graduated steps, the fall 
will be broken, and the concrete bed will form the y ge to receive the fall. 
In flood time the water must be pumped out of the cells by a stationary 
engine, and as the caissons rise, the stream will flow partly above them and 
partiy below, ‘and when the cells are completely exhausted all the water will 
pass beneath them and the floating caissons will offer only a slight obstruction. 
In very heavy floods they may be removed altogether, unt'l the river has so 
far sunk as to render the readjustment possible. Modifications must, of 
course, be made where the river is navigable, or to meet local peculiarities. 

The construction of such expensive works is naturally a matter of calcu- 
lation of outlay and profit, and in India more especially, where the high 
price of fuel is an important element in all cases where its use is at all 
permanent. : pre. 

Mr. Gibbs, however, does not conceal this, but, to meet the objection, he 
has added an appendix containing proposals for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Red Sea, and of the means of transit from thence to the 
Mediterranean. Some future generation may see these views carried out, 
but in the mean time it is clear that water or wind power must be 
made use of as much as possible, the great objection to the latter being the 
extreme liability"to damage from the very violent gales to which many parts of 
India are subject. To hope that such works as he proposes should be under- 
taken by natives, however rich, is useless ; but there is, doubtless, a profita- 
ble field for the employment of English capital, if ay proper prudence and 

reflection be exercised, and capitalists be not led blindfold, by mere pro- 
jectors, to their own ruin and to the general discouragement of improvement. 

There can be little doubt that one effect of the civil war which is raging 
in the United States will be to draw out the resources of our colonies, 
to make us ultimately almost independent of America for the great staple of 
our cotton manufactures. Strenuous exertions have been made in several 
directions, and no selfish motives will, we believe, prevent their success. We 
have been credibly informed that a single individual in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency has already realised £80,000 by Indian cotton ; and civil officers 
have told us that if they were allowed to engage in trade, nothing would be 
easier than to make ample fortunes. The great point, however, is not 
merely to procure a present supply, but to set the production of cotton of 
excellent quality in our colonies on a firm basis. Nothing must be 
left to chance. The manufacturers themselves must make a market for the 
inland cotton-growers. To render the cultivation of cotton permanently suc- 
cessful, it must be combined with a rotation of other crops, or land will be 
exhausted, as is already the case in some of the best cotton-fields of America, 
and so soon as the employment of capital is backed by agricultural experience 
and an intelligence which knows how to modify former practice according to 
new circumstances as they arise, we feel quite certain of the result. Where 
the necessary conditions of temperature, atmospheric moisture, and congenial 
soil exist, the best cultivators will undoubtedly produce the best article, and 
will reap the greatest advantage. 
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THE MAN WITH THE TORN EAR.* 


Ir has seldom been our good fortune to meet with a novel more rich in all 
the characteristics which a good novel ought to possess, than that which we 
are now about to notice. It is short, it is very entertaining, and the plot of 
it is managed with a felicity rare in an age when novels are held to consist of 
a series of sketches produced at long intervals and having little relation to 
each other. : : : 

On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine anything more utterly impos- 
sible and absurd than the incident on which the plot turns. A young man 
returns to his family from the Ural Mountains, where he has been studying 
as a civil engineer. Amongst other curiosities he brings with him the body 
of a man dried on scientific principles by a certain Professor Meiser, of 
Berlin. The man was a certain Colonel Fougas, who had served under 
Napoleon, in the twenty-third regiment of the line. He was crossing the 
frozen Vistula to get to Dantzic, in 1813, when he was taken prisoner by the 
enemy. A despatch from Napoleon to General Rapp being found upon him, 
he was sentenced to be shot. Professor Meiser, who had acted as his inter- 

reter, received his last adieux, and he was shut up for his last night in a 
ittle tower with loop-holes, through which the wind blew piteously. The 
result of this somewhat rigorous imprisonment was that next morning the 
captive was found to all appearance frozen to death. The authorities willingly 
parted with what remained of him to the professor. His experiments on 
these remains, and his views on desiccation generally, are most amusingly 
described in his will. In this document he orders that the ten most illus- 
trious physicians of Prussia shall be assembled to hear its contents, and to 
expedite the resurrection of the colonel, to whom he bequeaths his property. 
But should the efforts of science be unsuccessful, his nephew and executor, 
Nicolas Meiser, becomes the legatee. As a very natural result it follows that 
the nephew quietly takes the property and sells the unfortunate Colonel 
Fougas, who passes from hand to hand till he comes into those of Léon 
Renault. We give M. About’s description of him as he appears when shown to 
the assembled family, including Mdlle. Clementine Sambuno, Léon’s affianced 
bride, and,— 


“© Any one would have said that he was asleep. The perfect preservation of 
the body attested the paternal care of the mondeur. It was, indeed, a remark- 
able case, and one which would have sustained a comparison with the finest 
European mummies described by Vicq d’Azyr in 1779 and by the younger 
Puymanim in 1787.” ........ 


Without doubt the point of the nose was sharper, its nostrils less rounded 
and thinner, and its bridge a little less decided than in the year 1813. The 
eyelids were thinner, the lips were pinched, the corners of the mouth drawn 
down, the cheeks too much puffed out. The neck was visibly shrunk, which 
exaggerated the chin and the larynx. But the eyes, shut without any con- 
traction, were much less hollow than might have been supposed. There was 
no distortion of the mouth as there generally is in that of a corpse. The 
chin, slightly wrinkled, had not changed its colour ; it had only become more 
transparent, and allowed the colour of the tendons and the fat and the 
muscles to be seen. It even had a pink tinge, not generally seen in mummies. 
Doctor Martout explained this anomaly, in saying that, as the colonel had 
been dried alive, the globules of blood were not decomposed, but were simply 
coagulated in the capillary vessels of the epidermis and the adjacent tissues ; 
that they had, in consequence, preserved their proper colour, and that, thanks 
vf on semi-transparency of the dried skin, they were seen more easily than 

ore. 

The uniform had naturally grown too large ; but it did not appear at first 
sight that the limbs were injured. The hands were dry and angular, but the 
nails, though a little turned back at the end, had preserved all their fresh- 
ness, The only very remarkable change was the extreme depression of the 
lines of the body, which seemed as much shrunk as was possible: on the 
right a ~— elevation indicated the position of the liver. The touch of the 
finger on different parts of the body gave a sound like that of dry leather 
Whilst Léon gave all these details to his audience, and did the honours 80 
to speak, of his mummy, he awkwardly tore the fleshy part of the right ear 
and there remained in his hand a little bit of Colonel Fougas. This accident, 
which, as our readers will perceive, gives its title to the book, causes the 
greatest excitement among the dramatis persone, while Mdlle. Clementine is 
thrown into a state of painful agitation by a sentimental attachment she 
conceives for the mummy. She neglects her fiancé, spends hours in con- 
versing with Doctor Martout, and thinks night and day of the colonel 
At last, to pacify her, the bit of ear is sent off to a learned professor at Berlin, 
who decides that the tissues are perfect, and that the flesh is not the flesh of 
a mummy, but that of a living man. It is decided that every effort shall be 
made to revive him. The good people of Fontainebleau are indignant at an 
experiment they consider impious. The police attempt to interfere to bur 
the colonel. But the scientific custom of the professors and the suntlsental 
a hah young lady are at last itemmhats, and the process of revi- 
7 i “we : Jt is at last successful, and Fougas springs to life, crying 

With some difficulty he is made to understand the history o rj 
thirty years, and the train of events which have brought ‘tn frome List 
feld to Fontainebleau. In return he relates to the assembled company the 
story of his own youth, especially that part of it concerning a liaison with a 
certain fair and frail Clementine. At this point Clementine Sambuno enters 
the room, and he clasps her in his arms, taking her for his long-lost love, and 
asks her to marry him on the spot. A quarrel naturally ensues, in which 
Mademoiselle Clementine shows the tenderest regard for Fougas 

After a duel with the colonel of his old regiment and a military banquet 
he sets out for Paris. He gets into a railway carriage with an En lish ‘ 
and rushes out in horror on hearing the language of his poulaseya aia 
wa : a stamens as a rg compartment, where he is shut up with 

‘ egitimists. e finally finds himself amon 
—, to — he talks about David. He is at length lanied ‘n yf on a 

s, where his troubles with his tailor and his shoemaker, his difficulty in 


gaining access to the Emperor, are all told in a wonderfully graphic and 








* L’Homme a I’Oreille Cassée. Par Edmond About. 
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entertaining manner. We give an extract from the letter he writes de- 
scribing his interview with Napoleon :— 

“ He asked me what I had felt on seeing the changes which have taken place 
at Paris? I replied, with the simplicity of a proud nature, ‘ Sire, the modern 
Paris is the chef d’euvre of a great reign, but I like to think that your edileg 
have not done their last.’ ‘What do you think remains to be done ? % ‘ Before 
all to straighten the bed of the Seine, the angular curve of which is too 
dreadful. The straight line is the shortest road from one point to another for 
rivers as well as for boulevards. In the second place, I would level the soil and 
destroy all those elevations of the ground, which seem to say to the administra. 
tion, “Thou art less powerful than Nature.” After having accomplished these 
preparatory works I would trace a circle, three leagues in diameter, the circum- 
ference of which, traced by‘an elegant railing, should form the enclosure of Paris, 
In the centre I would construct a palace for your Majesty and the princes of the 
Imperial family ; a vast and splendid edifice, including in its adjuncts all the 
public buildings,—war office, tribunals, museums, offices, ecclesiastical courts, 
police, the academy, the embassies, prisons, the Bank of France, universities, 
theatres, Moniteur Imperial printing-office, manufactures of Sévres and Gobelins, 
provision markets. Twelve boulevards 120 métres broad should abut on this 
palace, terminating in twelve railways, called after the twelve marshals of 
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France. 


The reception of these suggestions was most gracious, the Emperor only 
finding that they would cost rather too much, 

Fougas leaves Paris for Berlin, in order to recover the fortune left him by 
Professor Meiser, but which is now in the grasping hands of his nephew and 
his nephew’s wife. They look on him as an evil spirit, and attempt to 
exorcise him. He succeeds in obtaining his money, and the next thought is 
to seek for his son, who must by this time be a man of forty-six. After 
several mistakes, occasioning great confusion in several respectable families, 
he gives up the pursuit and returns to Fontainebleau, where he finds Léon 
wasted to a shadow, and Clementine still refusing to marry without the 
consent of Fougas. But meantime the aunt of Clementine has been searching 
among her family papers. The result of this search is that she discovers the 
child he is in search of to have been Clementine’s mother, long since dead, 
and that he is consequently her grandfather. He consents to the marriage, 
which accordingly takes place, but he only survives it a few days, and when 
Léon takes to him the telegram which announces that he is made general of 
brigade, he finds him dead in his bed. 

We need hardly say that we are devoted Imperialists. We feel all the 
happiness which so great, so intellectual, and so liberal an administration as 
that of France spreads over the civilized world. Still more do we believe in 
the good faith of those eminent and respectable men who surround the throne 
of its ruler. There can be no doubt as to the purity of motive, the upright- 
ness of conduct, and the disinterested loyalty which characterise the minis- 
ters, the courtiers, and the writers of the second empire. It is happy for 
us that we feel this confidence, as it renders our faith inaccessible to those 
shocks which will sometimes trouble it against our will. Were it not, 
indeed, for this security, we might be tempted to believe that M. About had 
written a political satire against his master. It would require no great 
stretch of imagination to think that Colonel Fougas represents the spirit of 
Bonapartism galvanized for a time into a short and unnatural existence. It 
would be uncharitable to hint that because Colonel Fougas is a very trouble- 
some anachronism, and one of which every one speedily tires, the same 
may be said of the present empire ; but we appeal to those who have read 
the book as to whether the idea does not force itself on the mind. Political 
satire or novel, it is unusuallv clever and entertaining, and as such we heartily 
recommend it to our readers. 








DENMARK AND GERMANY SINCE 1815.* 


THE title of this book will be enough to frighten most readers, but those 
who have the courage or sufficient interest in foreign politics to go further 
will find it a valuable contribution to political literature. The relations of 
Denmark and Germany have, at several times, been brought before the 
notice of the rest of Europe, and a host of publications have appeared on 
particular points of the controversy, but thisis the only connected account of 
these relations. It is, in fact, a Danish manifesto, but written with a marked 
design on the part of the author to state the arguments on both sides fairly, 
and a constant reference to the authorities by which his accuracy can be tested. 
The great difficulty of the subject is, that there is hardly an inch of ground 
common to the advocates of the Danish and German views. They relate 
nearly every historical fact of importance in a different manner. “ The laws 
enactments, treaties, and other documents, by which the Danes think the 
fundamental constitution of the monarchy regulated, are either explained 
away or declared invalid by their antagonists, who found their counter asser- 
tions upon other documents, which the Danes, in their turn, cannot acknow- 
ledge as valid facts of the public law of the country, or as containing that 
which they are said to contain.” This is not encouraging. Still, we will try 
to — poms bee of Danish;politics. 

at Monarchy comprises four parts:—the Kingdom Proper, consisti 
of the Danish Islands yer North "Sauiad the Duchy of ee 
as Danes write it, Slesvig; the Duchy of Holstein, and the Duchy of 
Lauenburg. The mutual relations of these four one to another ‘and to the 
Crown have, ever since 1815, been the subjects of internal discussions prin- 
cipally in reference to the constitutional organization of the monarchy. Two 
of the four occupy a peculiar position—the source of all the subsequent 
difficulties. Holstein was not a part. of the original Danish empire, but a 
fief of the German empire. On the dissolution of the empire in 1806 the 
King of Denmark, the Duke, became the absolute Sovereion of the Duchy . 
and, in 1815, joined the Germanic Confederation, “for the Duchy of 
Holstein.” Lauenburg was acquired a little later. Thus Holstein and 
Lauenburg, under the name of the German Duchies, owes a double, and 
as the result has proved, a conflicting allegiance. Still more through them 
the Germanic Confederation has taken part in the discussions on the organi- 
zation of the monarchy. This interference has been the central point of its 
constitutional history, and the choice of the most successful method of 
resistance has been the object of, and given names to, the leading parties of 





* Denmark and Germany since 1815. By Charles A. Gosch. London: John Murray. 1862. 
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the country. The position of the German Duchies points to one of two 
courses,—either to give the Danish parts of the monarchy the same constitu- 
tion as they possess, or to separate them entirely from the Kingdom Proper 
and Schleswig. Danish statesmen have oscillated between the two :— 


“ Those who wish, at all hazards, to maintain a uniform organization embracing 
the whole State, form the Heelstat party, which may perhaps be translated 
Whole-State party, and at first they were the most numerous. Those, on the 
other hand, who recommend an isolation of Holstein and Lauenburg under a 
separate constitution, form the Eyder party, which dates its existence only from 
1838, but which may now be fairly said to represent the Danish people generally. 
All would probably prefer, for the sake of greater strength, to maintain the 
traditional community between Holstein and the other parts of the monarchy, 
provided the influence of Germany through Holstein could be kept within due 
limits; but at present the majority in Denmark agree that this is impossible, 
every expedient which could be tried with safety having now been tried in 
vain.” 

Behind the purely constitutional difficulties lurk others still graver. The 
relations involved in the words Danish and German are harder to define and 
more difficult to harmonize than those of kingdom and duchy; and in 
Schleswig, where the populations meet, the difficulties have reached their 
climax. German interference would have been powerless in the case of a 
united people ; the sympathies of a portion of the inhabitants of Schleswig 
indicated the point where the small end of the wedge could be introduced. 
Schleswig is almost exactly as large as Cumberland and Northumberland, and 
contains about 400,000 inhabitants. In the north, down to Flensburg, 
Danish is spoken; in the west, in the marshes of Friesland, Frisian is 
spoken ; in the south, from the Eyder to the town of Schleswig, German is 
spoken ; and in the intermediate space Danish and German are mixed. The 
Danish population numbers about 135,000; the German, 146,500; the 
Frisian, 33,000 ; and the mixed population, 85,000. 

From an early period the nobility of Holstein, who pushed across the 
Eyder and occupied the south of Schleswig, carried with them their form of 
society and their tenure of land, some peculiarities of which remain to the 
present day. In Schleswig and in Holstein similar privileges are attached to 
particular estates when held by members of the nobility, or, to use the tech- 
nical word, the Ritterschaft of the respective duchies. Naturally, the leanings 
of the Ritterschaft of Schleswig were towards the Ritterschaft of Holstein, 
and there grew up between the two Orders a set of non-political relations,— 
the joint possession of some sen od and a relation designated the “ Nexus 
Socialis.” One incident of the latter is too singular to be left unnoticed. 
There are four convents, where noble ladies of both Duchies are nominated 
to fellowships, tenable till marriage, with leave of non-residence and no work. 
In the beginning of the last century the two Orders obtained charters 
confirming these privileges. 

We have called the relations a They appear to us never to 
have grown into political rights. But this is the gist of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute. The opposite view raises them into a political union. 
To quote Mr. Gosch, “The main features of the Schleswig-Holstein theory, 
such as it is now generally propounded, are these: that in points of 
public law the duchies are not provinces of the Danish state, but states 
in their own right, connected with each other by an indissoluble, or, 
at any rate, not yet lawfully dissolved, political union, and only by a 
dynastic union with Denmark Proper and the Danish crown.” Through 
this alleged union the interference of the Germanic Confederation was 
brought in. Undoubtedly, at the time of the formation of the Confede- 
ration, no such union was considered to exist. The movement in its favour 
began later—originally as a class-movement on the part of the Ritterschaft 
of Holstein—and the subject, when brought by them before the Federal Diet 
in 1823 was unfavourably received. But after 1830 it assumed a more 
popular form. Next it gained in bitterness if not in strength by the re- 
action it provoked. The Danish population represented that they had been 
kept down by the arrangements made during the period when the influence 
of the nobility was all-powerful with the government. There were Danish 
districts with German schools and German services, and German was the 
language of the courts of law throughout the duchy. The bitterness of 
national sentiment then introduced has gone on increasing ever since. But 
two causes brought matters to a crisis—the question of the right of the Duke 
of Augustenburg to the eternal succession to the Duchy of Holstein, and the 
revolutions of 1848. The Duke became the leader of the Schleswig-Holstein 
party, and the Schleswig-Holstein party, echoing the cry for a united Ger- 
many, demanded the reception of Schleswig into the Confederation. We 
pass over the Prussian intervention and the war of 1848 to come to subjects 
of present interest—the diplomatic correspondence which closed these transac- 
tions. Prussia withdrew from the war, and concluded a treaty of peace with 
Denmark in July 1850. The Schleswig-Holsteiners, thus left to themselves, 
were completely defeated, and retired to the south of Schleswig. Soon after, 
when a further advance would have brought the Danish troops over the Fede- 
ral boundary into Holstein, the King claimed the assistance of the Confede- 
ration in the pacification of Holstein, as he was entitled to do by the Federal 
law, and on the summons of the Diet the Schleswig-Hulstein army was dis- 
banded, and the government of Holstein was placed in the hands of commis- 
sioners preparatory to its settlement. That settlement was preceded by a 
correspondence called the Negotiations of 1851 and 1852, which have been 
so much fought over as to demand notice. When seeking the assistance of 
the Confederation, the King was bound by the treaty of 1850 and the Federal 
law, to lay before the Powers acting for the Diet the measures proposed for 
Holstein. In so doing he communicated, with a careful reservation of 
his Sovereign rights, a proclamation addressed to his subjects, declaring 
his intentions with regard to the other portions of the state also; in 

rticular his intention not to incorporate Schleswig with the Kingdom 
Draper, and to grant equal protection to both nationalities. The pro- 
clamation formed the text of the discussions, and the communications 
were thus twofold ; the engagements which the King was constitutionally 
bound to enter into with regard to Federal territory, and voluntary 
communications respecting non-Federal territory. German diplomatists 
have endeavoured to fix on the latter the character of “ promises,” or 
“ international obligations.” This interpretation is repudiated on the part 
of Denmark, and with reason. The whole transaction arose out of the 
Federal law, and related to Federal lands. That law regulated the claim of 








Denmark to co-operation, and the corresponding rights of the Confederation. 
The field of their reciprocal engagements was thus marked out. To extend 
that field required at least unambiguous language. Besides, the interpreta- 
tion is unreasonable. It makes the King of Denmark, at the close cf a war 
in the end successful, and throughout which the public opinion of Euro 
had been on his side, admit the interference of the Confederation, which he 
had resisted when attempted directly, under the indirect but not less objec- 
tionable term of an “ international engagement.” Germany would equally 
acquire the right of interfering in the minutest details of the administration 
of Schleswig. The most meddling ambition could not desire words more 
convenient than “incorporation” and “nationality.” Denmark would 
equally lose its independence. Both the form and matter point out the true 
character of the transactions. The declarations were promises made to 
Schleswig, and communicated to Germany. The distinction is important. 
Germany has obtained the right to offer advice, we think, but certainly not 
to interfere. The conduct of the German Powers in these neyotiations is 
easily explained. The Liberal movement had given way to a Conservative 
re-action throughout the Continent generally, but not in Denmark. They 
therefore wished to preserve Schleswig as an intermediate link. It was a 
matter of European policy to prevent it from being “ fused with the institu- 
tions of a democratic Denmark.” 

In explaining these negotiations, we have anticipated discussions of a later 
date. The peace was followed by a constitution framed for the whole 
monarchy, on the principles of the Heelstat party. It was a compromise. 
To cut short a long story, the Estates of Holstein and Lauenburg refused to 
accept it, and the Federal Diet pronounced against it. In consequence, in 
1858, the Danish Government cancelled it, so far as related to the German 
Duchies. The final settlement of their position is still a matter of angry 
negotiation. 

But though abolished for them, it remained in existence for the Kingdom 
Proper, and Schleswig. Thus Schleswig was brought nearer to the latter in 
being separated from the former. The German diplomatists complained of the 
step as a violation of the alleged engagement of 1851-2, not to incorporate 
Schleswig, and added a count for the breach for the second engagement, to 
grant equal protection to the two nationalities of the Duchy. The case was 
this. In 1850, upon the representations of the Danish population men- 
tioned above, a new arrangement was made as to the use of the two languages. 
Schleswig was divided into districts—one “officially Danish ;” the second, 
comprising the Frisians, “ officially German ;” and the third “ officially mixed.” 
German is not officially used in the first, nor Danish in the second ; the 
difficulty is in the third. The rules adopted there sound just: church ser- 
vices are alternately in Danish and German ; in the courts each party uses 
his own language, and judgment is delivered in the language of the accused. 
But the equitable application of rules obviously a on the temper of 
the immediate officials, and though we cannot speak with certainty, for the 
two parties contradict each other, we suspect the new arrangement has been 
harshly carried out. It is impossible to read Mr. Gosch without seeing that 
the triumph of the Danish language is identified in popular estimation with 
Danish independence. Such a sentiment in Copenhagen becomes intensified 
in Schleswig. The large sphere of the action of the Government increases 
the chances of hardship. The arrangement, to be conciliatory, must be carried 
out, not by concessions made unwillingly on one side and misrepresented on 
the other, but by withdrawing as many of the relations of life as possible 
from the direct influence of Government. The question, however, is un- 
doubtedly a domestic one ; but from that time to this German diplomatists 
have not ceased to reiterate their own interpretation of the Negotiations of 
1851, and to appeal to them in support of a right of interference. 

It is no wonder that in Denmark these relations are considered as involving 
a struggle for life or death. The country is kept in fear of intervention, 
its resources are wasted in warlike preparations, and sentiments of national 
antagonism divide the people. The fault of the constitution lies in the 
double position of the , se duchies. For this the most perfect remedy, 
we think, would be in the withdrawal of those duchies from the Germanic 
Confederation. With proper guarantees for the existing rights of the 
Holsteiners, Holstein would then acquire an importance which it will never 
attain either in its present position or by drifting into Germany, and 
Denmark regain the services of an aristocracy which has furnished the 
country till lately with able public servants, and is fitted by position and 
independence for political life. If this is too visionary, and the German 
duchies must remain within the Confederation, we agree with Mr. Gosch 
that the existence of Denmark depends upon such a well-defined isolation of 
those duchies as to carry out the old verse,— 


‘* Ridora Teutonicum terminat Imperium.” 








BRITISH COLUMBIA* 


Tuis work would inspire far greater confidence were its tone less violently 
controversial. The author has no object in view, he tells us in his preface, 
but to promote the interests of truth and the prosperity of intending 
emigrants. But he proceeds to do this by attacking Governor Douglas, 
by decrying the resources of the colony, and by warning his fellow-subjects 
from its shores. The statements with which his book abounds are extremely 
important, inasmuch as they present the strongest possible contrast to the 
popular belief on the subject in this country, to the intelligence diffused by 
newspaper correspondents, and to the correspondence exchanged between 
the ee Government and the local authorities. The Blue-boo blished 
early in the present year, in which the results of Governor Dougias’s tour 
through the gold districts are detailed, certainly leaves us with the im- 
pression that the almost inexhaustible supply of gold already brought 
within the reach of a civilized community, and utilized by adequate means 
of transit, was likely to produce the same effect in British Columbia as in 
California and our own Australian dependencies. The Governor's letters 
abound with descriptions of fabulous “ takings,” of quickly acquired fortunes, 
of sudden strokes of luck, and, notwithstanding occasional acts of lawless- 
ness, of a general prosperity and an increasing social order. Gold is by no 
means the solitary metal of the region; and the coal-mines of Vancouver's 





* British Columbia and Vancouver's Is!and. By Dunean George Forbes Macdonald, C.E. 
Longmans. 1862. 
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Island are sufficient to justify the dream of its being one day a great 
ium for trade. The salmon fisheries were being properly organized, 
were likely to prove a permanent source of wealth. On the whole British 
Columbia seemed a valuable possession, and the difficulties incidental to its 
peculiar circumstances to have been confronted with good sense, boldness, 
and success. On the one hand, gold diggings of course attract the roughest 
and most desperate order of population ; and on the other, the surrounding 
Indian tribes are peculiarly vindictive and ferocious. Still the colony was 
doing well, and was likely every day to do better. Mr. Macdonald’s picture 
is as gloomy as the Governor's was hopeful and inspiring. British Columbia, 
he thinks, can never be worth having as a colony, and the best thing we 
could do with it would be to give it back to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
or annex it toCanada. The soil is unfit for agriculture, the rivers possess no 
fertilizing qualities, the mountain torrents turn the country into a desert, 
the climate is foggy, rainy, and pestilential, and, above everything, the 
Governor is foolish and wrong-headed enough to insure the failure of every 
thing submitted to his care. 

“The representative of Royalty in that region has scarcely had time, since the 
advent of civilized beings upon the territory, to divest himself of the barbarous ideas 
engendered by thirty years’ sojourn among the aborigines. It is painfully apparent 
to all under his rule, that Governor Douglas is but poorly fitted to regulate the 
affairs of a civilized community. His public conduct is, indeed, universally and 
emphatically condemned by all except those who bask, or who hope to bask, in 
the sunshine of office.” 

Mr. Macdonald then goes on to say that the Governor promised 

to use his influence with the Home Government for leave to give 
free grants to settlers, and that he affirms that he has asked for such 
leave and has been refused. “his may be so, but it is hard to believe 
that so desirable a measure would have been refused by our usually 
liberal Government if the case had been fairly put.” A little further on 
the author adds that “ he is sadly wanting in experience, discretion, and the 
varied accomplishments so indispensable to his high function.” His de- 
spatches, he admits, “ read like those of an able diplomatist,” but the fact is 
explained by their being written by a subordinate more accustomed than the 
Governor to literary composition. These are serious charges to bring against 
so important an official as the governor of a colony, and the evidence adduced 
in support of them is such as to destroy entirely all confidence in Mr. 
Macdonald’s reliability. He gives us, in perfect good faith, quotations from 
Columbian or Canadian Democratic prints, accounts of “ rowdy” meetings, 
of stormy discussions in the House of Assembly, of brutal assaults on the 
Government auctioneer, as if all these proved anything, except that there 
is in British Columbia, as everywhere else, a number of discontented spirits, 
always ready to judge of their rulers in the narrowest spirit, to criticize 
their conduct with ignorant temerity, and to express their discontent in the 
vulzarest and the most violent manner. One paper, called the Victoria Colonist, 
was called to order by the Government, “for no other reason,” says the author, 
“than because it columns set forth unvarnished truths respecting the manage- 
ment of the colonies.” The Governor had, it appears, first tried to bribe 
it by the offer of the State printing. The immaculate Colonist had turned 
away from the degrading proposal, “had despised patronage in exchange 
for integrity, and preferred freedom to the fetters of despotism.” Its circula- 
tion rose, the vindictiveness of the Government increased, and the champion 
of truth found itself at last obliged to give bail for £800. Thereupon the 
indignant inhabitants assembled, subscribed the necessary bond, and 
“enabled the Colonist to exist and lay more naked to the world the 
arbitrary actions of the chief ruler, which were worked out under the guise 
of instructions from the British Government.” This the author considers 
to have marked an era in the history of the colony, and to have proved once 
more the important doctrine that “ Britons never will be slaves.” It seems 
to us, on the contrary, to prove nothing but that a taste for violent writing 
exists on the other side of the Rocky Mountains, and that Governor Douglas 
has to deal not only with lawless men, and perplexing circumstances, but 
with a set of stump orators and pot-house politicians, always ready to 
aggravate any political difficulty by bombastic language, false sentiment, 
and unruly behaviour. 

It is a real matter of regret that Mr. Macdonald’s work should have been 
disfigured by blemishes of this description, for in other respects it is well 
and interestingly written. His appreciation of natural scenery is keen, and his 
descriptions are vigorous and lifelike. The country, he says, is for the most 
part, characterized by a sombre magnificence. ‘“ The impressions left on the 
mind are of grandeur, gloomy vastness, awful solitude, rendered more dismal 
by the howl of beasts of prey. Streams, white with foam, flowing amid 
cliffs and ravines, forming at places magnificent waterfalls, whose lonely 
thunder swells and dies away in the interminable solitude of unpeopled 
space. Tremendous precipices, yawning gulfs, and towering rocks, whose 
naked backs have withstood the storms of six thousand years, are all there 
to astonish and rivet the attention. Forests of the deepest green present to 
the wandering eye vast masses of foliage glittering in the sunlight ; while 
far above, overhanging cliffs and mountains in the sky, glow piles and 
pyramids of snow and ice and glacier gorges of remarkable splendour.” The 
coast is rugged and precipitous, and unsupplied with harbours, except at 
Burrard’s Inlet, a post about twelve miles above the mouth of the Fraser 
River. Inland a great deal of the country is occupied by mountain ranges 
running parallel to the Rocky Mountains, or by swamp land bordering on 
the rivers, and in the wet season completely submerged. The conditions 
upon which land was in the first instance granted to colonists seem not 
to have been sufficiently favourable to attract settlers, who might with 
equal facility betake themselves to the United States or to the unoccupied 
portions of Canada. As the gold-diggings gradually induce a steadier 
stream of population, and the various routes become better known and more 
properly administered, agricultural effort will no doubt receive a stimulus, 
or want of which it seemed at first to languish. Some years ago, the 
valley of the Saskatchewan and various passes of the Rocky Mountains 
were explored by Government Commissioners for the purpose of ascertaining 
the possibility of a route straight across our North American possessions, 
from the Red River settlement to the shores of the Pacific. Three , passes 
were pointed out, by which a railroad might be taken across, and, if this 
were once effected, the prosperity of British Columbia and its future im- 
portance in the world might be looked upon as secure. Mr. Macdonald does 
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not feel sanguine as to its feasibility, and still less as to its being made 
financially successful. ‘Che future returns of the gold-fields will in all 
probability determine the point ; at present there is no doubt that many of 
our emigrants are driven southward and become American subjects simply 
from the difficulty of reaching a British possession, where their presence 
would be useful and their own prosperity every day less and less a matter 
of uncertainty. Meanwhile it is extremely desirable that the promoters 
of emigration should provide accurate and reliable information both as to the 
particular classes of immigrants who are likely to do best in the colony, and 
as to the route by which the scene of action may be most safely and con- 
veniently reached. The authorities which Mr Macdonald adduces are simply 
worthless ; it is quite natural that the Canadian News should consider Canada 
a far finer field for emigration than any other American settlement, and 
equally natural that persons interested in the prosperity of the Panama route 
should take a serious view of the journey by the Red River and Sasckat- 
chewan. Both journeys, it is easy to believe, are full of hardship, but the 
detestable inconveniences to which travellers by the Isthmus or round Cape 
Horn have hitherto been exposed, and the obvious advantage of reaching our 
possessions in the far west without traversing foreign territory, render the suc- 
cess of the inland route a matter of the gravest importance. 

There has lately been a grand concert, under the patronage of many dis- 
tinguished ladies, in aid of the “British Columbian Female Emigration 
Society.” As to the propriety of introducing young women to a community so 
brutal, degraded, and licentious, as that which has swarmed about the gold 
diggings, we hardly like to express an opinion ; but we trust, at any rate, 
that the managers of the society have taken due steps, not only to provide 
for the emigrants on their arrival in the colony ; but to obviate the suffering 
which they may have to encounter on their journey thither. If there be, as 
is asserted, a good cart-track across the Rocky Mountains, it is obvious that 
a party, duly provisioned and escorted, would reach its destination far more 
easily and quickly by that route than by any other. On the other hand, no 
risk should be run ; and if any uncertainty remains, it is better to encounter 
the known inconveniences of a sea-passage than to fall into the hands of 
Red Indians, lose one’s way in the central prairies, or be starved in the 
defiles of the Rocky Mountains. 

We should not perform our duty towards Mr. Macdonald if we parted 
with him without a friendly caution against the dangers of “ book-making.” 
In the present instance he has spoilt his work, scarcely more by an acri- 
monious temper, than by watering it down with all sorts of feeble remarks, 
and unnecessary quotations. The.extent to which this has been carried is 
scarcely credible in a man of intelligence and education. “ When we re- 
fiect,” he says, in one place, “ that it is the same God who gives lustre to 
insects’ wings, and pencils the meanest blade, we ought never to look in- 
differently on the lowest of his works.” “ The love of nature,” he observes 
elsewhere, “in her splendid garniture is with all an instinct.” “ Heaven 
helps those who help themselves.” “ It is truly wonderful how constant is 
the feverish pursuit after money; for gold men sacrifice comfort, health, 
character, and life itself.” “ A man may be very rich and very worthless.” 
“Industry and frugality are in nine cases out of ten the stepping-stone 
to wealth.” Equally inappropriate are the dissertations on Rasienal coinage, 
descriptions of Chinese weddings, wholesale quotations from the Times and 
Edinburgh Review, eulogies of the Prince Consort, and criticisms of the 
Colonial Department of the Great Exhibition, with which the latter portion 
of the work abounds. Here Mr. Macdonald’s discursiveness passes the limits 
that the utmost leniency could accord him ; and the reader who has sat down 
intent on acquiring information about British Columbia will close the book, 
indignant at finding himself in the midst of a long puff of the Scotch plaids 
of Messrs. Macdougall & Co., of Inverness, transplanted for the occasion 
from the pages of the Hra. Scotch plaids are no doubt excellent wear, and 
Messrs. Macdougall successful tradesmen, but neither of them have the 
remotest connection with British Columbia, and we are left with the sus- 
picion that if the first half of Mr. Macdonald’s work is, for the most part, 
a political squib, the second is little better than a commercial advertisement. 








EPHESUS.* 


AN account, as complete as possible, of any famous ancient city is a sub- 
ject of equal interest and difficulty. It owes its interest to the variety of the 
matters which must be discussed, and its difficulty to the learning and 
method that their successful handling demands. The foundation of the city 
is usually related in tales which modern criticism has transferred from the 
domain of history, or even that of tradition, into the useless region of fable, 
and, to discover the truth, we have not only to unlearn what we learnt in 
the simplicity of youth, but to search for new materials by a careful coni- 
parison of an entirely different set of records, discarding spurious history for 
the indications of race which religion affords. When we come to examine 
the records of true history we have to weigh the statements of differing 
writers, and, if there is but one source of information, to subject all that is 
related to a still stricter scrutiny before accepting it as correct. The latter 
caution may seem needless, but the reader may be reminded of the discovery, 
by Dr. Bernays, of the true circumstances of the Roman capture of Jeru- 
salem, by which the clemency of Titus, in which we so readily believed on 
the authority of Josephus, is now no longer tolerated beyond the limits of 
the unscrupulous musical world. Had we looked a little more closely into 
the character of Josephus, as shown by his writings, we should not have 
needed a documentary discovery to make us doubt the fairness of his com- 
mendation of his Roman patron. We must endeavour to give life and colour 
to the skeleton of history by every indication we can collect of the manners 
and customs of the people at the periods to which it refers, Turning next 
to the monuments, we have first to criticize all that ancient writers tell us, 
and then carefully to compare the data we thus obtain with what vestiges 
yet remain ; and the great difficulty of this work is perceived when it is 
remembered that these writers are generally shown to be incorrect whenever 
we can test their statements by the examination of a monument fully 
described which is still preserved in its main portions. Take, for instance, 
the various measures of the Great Pyramid, where we have several dis- 











* Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. By Edward Falkener, London: Day & Son. 
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agreements with the actual evidence of the monument. Such is the task 
entailed by a work like Mr. Falkener’s “ Ephesus ;” let us see how, in this 
instance, it has been accomplished. 

‘‘ Ephesus and the Temple of Diana” seems a strange title, as the temple 
was the chief edifice of the city ; especially when we find that the division 
of the title is carried out in the division of the work. The cause is, that, 
whereas many of the buildings of the city have been traced, this the chief 
is yet undiscovered. It has therefore been treated in a separate essay. 
Perhaps, had Mr. Falkener been able to devote more than a fortnight to 
researches on the spot, he would have been able here to replace conjecture by 
certainty, and to claim an equal honour with Mr. Newton as the discoverer 
of a wonder of the world. And here we must observe that, deprecating no 
doubt criticism of his unaided efforts, he points out in his preface how our 
Government, seemingly unconscious of the splendid example of France, has 
failed to encourage learned and scientific expeditions, never undertaking to 
promote any project but the transfer to this country of valuable monuments 
already discovered. Even in this tardy patronage private sympathy has done 
more than public encouragement, and had it not been for Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, neither Nineveh nor Halicarnassus would have given up their 
treasures to English explorers. Those who are disposed to answer Mr. 
Falkener’s forcible protest with the sneering retort that it is the foreign 
system to patronise learned men, lest they should prove dangerous to Govern- 
ment, may be reminded that the learned men of France, at least, are the 
most independent and honourable body in the state, and that what they 
receive they accept as a mere right, and no favour. 

This work may be divided into an historical and an architectural portion, 
which is partly the arrangement followed by the author. The weak side is 
the former portion, in the composition of which the “the learned and pain- 
ful” writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have been too 
faithfully imitated, and materials have been accumulated without definite 
objects or clear method. A crowd of authors are quoted without a shade of 
suspicion that some are without authority, fables devoid of a trace of historical 
truth are carefully repeated, or doubtful history is indiscriminately mixed 
with true. Thus, for instance, Mr. Falkener speaks in the same breath of the 
date of the Trojan War, and of the pillar of Sesostris between Ephesus and 
Phoczea mentioned by Herodotus. Modern criticism has made the date not’ 
only of the Trojan War, but of Homer, more than doubtful ; but the pillar 
yet remains to attest -at.least the influence of Egyptian art in the pre- 
historic period, for we cannot be sure that it is an actual Egyptian sculpture, 
far less a record of Egyptian conquest. He speaks immediately afterwards 
of the foundation of the colony by a son of Codrus, without expressing any 
doubt as to the age, which he states to a year, or the truth of the details of 
the narrative (p. 165). We are quite indifferent when he tells us where 
Apollo fled after he had slain the Cyclops, and where Bacchus gave quarter 
to defeated Amazons ; but the mention of a sacred olive-tree takes us at once 
from the fables which priestcraft invented, and shows us a trace of the old 
nature-worship, the strength of which at Ephesus is seen in the reverence for 
the primitive statue of Diana. In the cloud of late legends he misses the 
point of such curious remains of an earlier stratum of population (pp. 21, 286, 
seyq.). In his anxiety to repeat every scrap of old information, he preserves 
and comments upon a story of Hercules, which, however it may have diverted 
the Cercopes, and furnished a congenial subject to a great professor, seems to 
us to have no possible explanation in its present form, and to be far better 
forgotten than discussed. The only way to make ancient history intelligible, 
is to cut away ruthlessly the weeds that have overgrown its true monu- 
ments, and even to neglect those disjointed and unmeaning fragments that 
tell no story. Yet with this serious drawback it must be allowed that 
Mr. Falkener has collected a great amount of curious information, and any 
one who may undertake the history of Ephesus will not fail to be grateful 
to him for his trouble. We purposely pass by minute points of scholarship, 
for in the case of one who is not a scholar by profession, though we may 
sometimes regret incautious criticism, we do not think it wise or generous to 
insist upon the closest accuracy. 

We turn with pleasure to the architectural section, where the writer has to 
deal with questions which he has long and attentively studied. His observa- 
tions on the scanty remains of the public buildings of this once great city are 
full of valuable materials for the history of Greek and Graeco-Roman architec- 
ture. The scantiness of our information on the former subject may be 
inferred from the circumstance that the mode of lighting Greek temples, 
whether from an opening or openings in the roof, or by clerestory 
windows, is an unsettled controversy, which, among other like questions, 
is here touched upon instructively. Had the roof of a single Greek temple 
been preserved, the question would not have arisen. All architectural details 
are therefore extremely valuable, as confirmatory of, or additional to, our 
scanty knowledge. The most interesting part of this section is the separate 
treatise on the famous temple, which, notwithstanding that, on account of the 
uncertainty of its site, it must be restored on written evidence, is described 
with great probability, though future researches may affect the details. Here 
much critical ability is shown, though we are surprised at the reliance placed 
upon the numbers mentioned by ancient writers. 

The Temple of Diana suffered more misfortunes than any of the rival 
wonders of the world. Pliny, in describing it as he saw it, says that it had 
been eight times built, seven edifices having been burnt in succession. But 
this statement, unquestioned as it is by Mr. Falkener, may well be doubted, 
and a cautious criticism pauses at five temples as the most likely number. 
The great temple succeeded one almost wholly destroyed on the day of 
Alexander's birth, 8.c. 356, probably soon after its completion, and must be 
regarded as a new building rather than a restoration. Its second predecessor 
was burnt not half a century before this date, and there is reason to believe 
= - least one Greek and one barbarian edifice had been destroyed in earlier 

The ancients agree in stating that the great temple was of the Ionic order ; 
but the details are hard to determine. Mr. Falkener supposes that it had ten 
columns at the front and back, four deep, and nineteen on each side, two deep, 
making, with the exclusion of four columns for the ends of the inner walls, a 
peristyle-of a hundred and twenty columns, which is in accordance with the 
writer's ingenious reading of Pliny, “column centum viginti,septem a singulis 
regibus fact,” where the stop after“ viginti” not onlymakes the passage intelli- 


gible, but gets rid of the odd number. A hundred and twenty-seven kings make | 
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up @ number which is quite incredible ; seven are likely enough. It must be 
remembered, however, that each king may have given more columns than 
one, though Mr. Falkener shows that this is very unlikely, and also that 
Canina has suggested that the columns of the interior may be included in 
the sum, which would render an explanation of the uneven number possible. 
Of the columns thirty-six were ornamented, apparently with colour, gilding, 
and metal work, as it seems, after the design of one of their number executed 
by the celebrated Scopas : on this subject there are some interesting observa- 
tions. The measure of the bas¢, according to Pliny, was 220 Roman feet 
by 425, which is a great size fora Greek temple. We have scarcely any further 
data, excepting as to the materials of the edifice. 

The only drawing of this restoration is given in a beautiful woodeut 
(p. 189), the author probably judging that the information scarcely warranted 
a complete elevation on a large scale. As far as we can judge from so small 
a design, the edifice would have been singularly elegant and rich ; perhaps, 
as we might expect from its date, not so true in its proportions as the Par- 
thenon, but more striking in its appearance. 

For some characteristics this work deserves great praise. It is written 
throughout with a large-minded love of all that is beautiful in art. To this 
we owe the interesting drawings of a mosque at Aiaslik, a village on the site, 
which represent some of the best specimens of early Turkish art that we have 
seen. The style is always thoughtful, and sometimes eloquent, as in the 
remarks on the manner in which the history of the Seven Churches of Asia 
has fulfilled the prophecies which open the mysterious book of the Apostle, 
whose name, not less than St. Paul’s, is connected with the great Ionian city. 
In such passages we see that the writer has travelled with something 
more in his mind than architectural theory or antiquarian research. The 
drawings are well designed and engraved, but in some technical respects the 
book is not so good as it looks, especially considering its brilliant outside. 
= publisher should always aim to make the lasting part of his labour the 

est. 

Mr. Falkener has done well in publishing his notes and drawings in an 
agreeable form, and we heartily wish that other architects would follow his 
good example. Mr. James Wild’s note-books on Arab art would make an 
encyclopedia of decoration ; and others, professional men or amateurs, have 
materials that would put all that is. published in the shade. This work is 
also valuable as giving us all that is known of Ephesus ; it would have been 
more so had the author condensed it and told us nothing but what is really 
worth knowing. It is this want of discrimination that constantly deprives 
archeological works—for this is no singular instance—of half their usefulness 
and more than half their interest. Let writers always remember that quota- 
tions do not prove learning, and that a hundred fables do not make a single 


fact. 








THE ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CRUSADE.* 


Tue taste for the literature of the Middle Ages, which seemed to be 
disappearing in France amid the political troubles attending the revolution 
of 1848, has been revived during the last few years, and a number of the 
young French literati of the present day are taking up the study of their old 
language and its literary monuments with great zeal. That class especially, 
which constitutes the real early national literature of France, known to 
scholars as the “ Romans de Geste,” and more popularly as the “ Romances 
of Chivalry,” has lately attracted more general attention than at any former 
period. It is but recently that a French Minister has contributed money, on 
the part of the Government, towards the publication of the whole mass of the 
remaining “Chansons de Geste,” which are extremely numerous, although 
very he bate yet been printed. The real and original “Chansons de Geste,” 
it may be remarked, which are strongly feudal in spirit, were occupied almost 
solely with the traditions of the Carlovingian period, especially those relating 
to the wars with the Arabs; but the poets and minstrels of the thirteenth 
century took up other subjects, such as the siege of Troy and the history of 
Alexander the Great, adopted from classical subjects, and the events of the 
more recent Crusades, which had a strong analogy with a great number of the 
no doukt older Carlovingian romances. Three of the most popular of the 


| subjects furnished by the Crusades, were the siege and capture of Antioch, 


the conquest of Jerusalem, and the exploits of Richard Coour-de-Lion. The 
last-mentioned romance appears now to exist only in an early English ver- 
sion, which has been printed ; and the text of the “ Chanson d’Antioche” has 
been edited in two volumes by M. Paulin Paris, and was published on the 
eve of the revolution of 1848. The mere publications of the texts of these 
early poems, written in language which very few can understand, can hardly 
be called introducing them to the public, and one or two attempts have been 
made to render them more popular by presenting them in a modernization 
of the text or in translations. To this spirit we owe the little volume now 
under our review, a sort of a compromise between modernization and trans- 
lation, the work of a lady of rank, the Marquise de Sainte-Aulaire. 

It is a poem which presents considerable interest in several points of view, 
though we are not inclined to accept in full the theory as to its origin which 
was started by its editor. The writer of the “Chanson: tells us that. his 
name was Graindor de Douai, but M. Paulin Paris considers him only as a 
poet who, at the end of the twelfth century, republished, in a collective 
form and with embellishments, the contemporary relations of an older poet 
named Richard the Pilgrim, who was present in the various events he deseribes, 
and whose account therefore should be of indisputable accuracy and authen- 
ticity. The opinions offered by M. Paulin Paris are thus summed up by 


the Marquise de Sainte-Aulaire :— 

“ It is probable that, after each affair of any importance, a sort of bulletins 
were drawn up by the chaplain of the lord to whom he was attached, sent to his 
country and read in the churches, whence the name of legend, which they have 
preserved. These legends collected, and unfortunately arranged, augmented, 
and put into pretentious Latin by some contemporary beaun-esprits, or by more 
modern compilers, remind us too much now of the venerable monuments of the 
Middle Ages dishonoured by the whitewash of a tasteless restorer! To the merit 
of an equal authenticity, the ‘ Chansons de Geste,’ works of minstrels or jongleurs 
who went with the barons to the Holy Land, join that of having preserved almost 





* La Chanson @’ Antioche, composée au Douziéme Siécle par Richard le Pélerin, renouvelée par 
Graindor de Douai au Treizi¢me Siécle, publiée par M, Paulin Paris, traduite par ls Marquise 
de Sainte-Aulaire, Paris: Didier. 1862. 12mo., 
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entire their first form and originality. It is probable that these little poems were 
at first but improvisations declaimed or chanted at the end of a banquet with 
instrumental accompaniment, and inspired by the victory of the eve or by the 
hope of that of the morrow. The pieces which were listened to with most 
pleasure were retained and repeated, became popular, and finished by being 
committed to writing, collected and arranged together so as to form a more or 
less regular composition.” 


It is but right to remark that all this is a mere tissue of suppositions and 
conjectures. We have no authority for this custom of sending home bulletins 
of battles or remarkable events—such a thing might have been done in some 
particular instance—or for the existence of these contemporary narratives of 
the Crusades in French verse. Every one acquainted with this class of 
literature knows too well the way in which the authors of the “Chansons de 
Geste” talk of their authorities to place much importance in what this poet 
says of his predecessor in the story, Richard the Hermit. It is, on the whole, a 
matter of more interest that he tells us that his own name was Graindor, and 
that he was a native of Douai. He appears to have lived in the latter part of 
the twelfth, and earlier part of the thirteenth centuries. At that period, in 
France especially, people’s minds were profoundly occupied with the crusades 
against the infidels in the East ; and the history of the earlier expeditions of 
this kind, more especially of that in which the Holy City was first recovered 
from the unbelievers, was a subject of exciting interest. Among the trowvires 
who took up this subject, Graindor de Douai selected the expedition of Peter 
the Hermit and the conquest of Antioch as his theme. As far as we can judge, 
he followed the example of the other trowvires who adopted strictly historical 
themes, in copying the existing Latin chroniclers and historians, with addi- 
tions taken perhaps from oral traditions ; for we cannot doubt that many 
anecdotes of the first crusade were still preserved in the families of the chiefs 
wi: ‘iad taken part in it. 
Gruiudor’s narrative which is not strictly historical. Many of the incidents 
of the battle-scenes, as well as the personal descriptions and traits of character 
of the infidels, are taken from the older Carlovingian romances, and the very 
names of the Saracens who are introduced in the poem are mostly either 
derived from the same source or invented by the poet. 


Hence we are inclined to question the historical accuracy of this or of any 
of the other chansons «le geste of the cycle of the Crusades, nor do we think 
that Graindor de Douai is much to be trusted when he differs, as he does in 
several very important circumstances, from the Latin historians who have 
hitherto been our authorities for the history of the Crusades. Many of these 


differences are of a very remarkable kind. Thus, when the Crusaders reach | 


Constantinople, on their way out, they are here made to offer their homage 
to the Emperor, whereas, in the received account, it is demanded by the 
Emperor, and they give it with reluctance. According to the accounts of the 
Latin writers, Nice was surrendered to the imperial troops which accom- 
panied the Crusaders to the siege, and which held it in spite of them, and 
they were obliged to allow the Emperor to keep it, rather than lose his 
alliance ; whereas, according to Graindor, it was the Crusaders who took it 
and voluntarily gave it up to the Emperor. The account of the battle of 
Doryleum, as given in the “Chanson d’Antioche,” differs in many par- 
ticulars from that of the historians, and evidently contains a certain amount 
of fiction. Similar differences occur in the accounts of almost all the great 
events of the war. According to history, Antioch was governed by a 
Turcoman emir named Baghisian, or Accien, who made a long and successful 
defence. An unprincipled man, an Armenian renegade, named Phirous, had 
gained his confidence, was one of his counsellors, and had been entrusted 
with the command of three of the principal towers of the town defences. 
During a short truce, or rather suspension of arms, Phirous entered into a 
treasonable correspondence with Bohemond, undertook to deliver up to him 
the towers under his command, on the promise of great rewards when the 
Christians were masters of Antioch, and gave his young son as a hostage. 
Thus were the Christians let into Antioch. Out of this tolerably plain 
narrative the author of the “ Chanson d’Antioche” has made a very confused 
story. He calls the governor of Antioch Garsion, while he turns the name 
Accien into Dacien (/ d’Acien), which he gives to the traitor who betrayed 
the city. This man, according to the “ Chanson,” instead of being a renegade 
and a scoundrel, was a Turk, but a man of great merit and goodness, whose 
son, a mere child, having been taken by the Christians in repulsing a sortie 
of the infidels, was restored to the parents by Bohemond, with a generosity 
which touched Dacien’s heart, and led to further communications, in the 
course of which the Turk became convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
which he embraced, and, as a proof of his sincerity, betrayed the city. So 
also, in the story of the holy lance, where the original historians of the crusade 
are agreed in stating that, in obedience to a miraculous vision, it was carried 
in the battle by Raymond, the “Chanson d’Antioche” declares that it was 
carried by the Bishop of Puy, and its editor imagined that this was a more 
a version of the story. But it is difficult to be understood 

ow the original historians, who were all ecclesiastics, should have con- 
spired against the bishop to deprive him of an honour which at that time 
& communication from Heaven would have been most likely to give 
to a Churchman, and transfer it to one of the chiefs, which would have 
provoked the jealousy of the others, and some one, no doubt, would have 
protested against the untruth of the narrators ; while, on the other hand, we 
can imagine that a poet who lived a full century afterwards may have thought 
that the care of the holy lance would naturally have been given to the bishop 
who had been the first to take the cross, and who was reckoned one of the 
chief leaders of the Crusaders. It may be added that the “Chanson” gives a 
very confused account of Baldwin’s expedition into Mesopotamia, and that 
— pow introduces a rather wild story, how the Old Man of the 
— a to Baldwin to invite him to marry his daughter and become 

hy elr,—a andsome offer, which Baldwin accepted without hesitation, 
observing that, “it suited him very well, and would help to advance Christi- 


anity.” The poet was struck with one p: t of i 
« Will you,” he says, part of the marriage ceremony. 


** Will you hear the custom which I will now relate ? 


When the day comes in which a man marries his daughter, 


The young man puts on himself his wife's chemi 
: emise 
In order that she may better have his heart in her power.” 


The following passage, translated from Michaud, will show at once the 


At the same time there is much of the detail of | 








misunderstanding of the historical writers in which this nonsense origin- 
ated :— 


“Ag Baldwin had announced distinctly enough that he would never defend states 
which were not his own, the Prince of Edessa, who was old and childless, deter- 
mined to adopt him for his son and appoint him his successor. The wen conn 
of adoption was performed in presence of the Crusaders and of the inhabitan ; ; 
According to the custom of the Orientals, the Greek prince caused, Baldwin 0 
pass between his shirt and his bare skin, and gave him a kiss in sign of oe 
and relationship. The aged wife of the governor repeated the same ceremony, an 
thenceforth Baldwin, regarded as their son and heir, neglected nothing for the 
defence of the city which was destined to be his.”—Michaud, “ Hist. des 
Croisades,” tom. i., p. 150. Ed. 1841. 


These few remarks will be enough to show why we are not inclined to 
give so much credit to the “Chanson d’Antioche” as an historical record as it 
has received from its editor and translator. Nevertheless it is a record of 
great interest,—it makes us acquainted with the history of the first Crusade, 
not as it was read by the studious ecclesiastics, but as it was told among the 
barons who lived under the excitement of the third and fourth Crusades. 
It is full of interesting episodes, which at least picture the manners and the 
characters of the Crusaders. These consists chiefly in desperate combats, m 
which Christian knights, whose names belong to history, fight imaginary 
Turks, whose names remind us of the Saracens of the romances relating to 
the age of Charlemagne. Many of these anecdotes are introduced for the 
purpose of glorifying the families of the Crusaders belonging to the provinces 
to which the poet belonged—Artois, Flanders, and Picardy, which sent to 
the first Crusade such men as Baudoin Cauderon, Gontier @ Aire, Enguerrand 
de Saint-Pol, and Raimbaud Creton. -The latter, especially, is the object of 
our poet’s admiration, and he recounts at least one of his exploits which, as 
well as those of other heroes, tends to show that the Christian Crusaders were 
greater barbarians and more truculent savages than even the infidels with 
whom they fought. In this, as in others of the “Chansons de Geste of the 
Crusades, the Christians are described by their own panegyrists as not 
hesitating to eat the flesh of infidels. In some of these romances Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion is represented as trying the experiment, and declaring that the 
flesh of a Saracen tasted better than pork. Graindor de Douai attempts to 
excuse the practice by representing it as introduced only by the ribalds of the 
army. 

As a literary composition the work of Graindor claims a place among the 
hest of the “Chansons de Geste.” It possesses the valuable quality of being 
not too long, its language is simple and at the same time poetic, and its 
pictures are striking, often bold and sometimes pathetic. Among the latter 
we may place the simple narrative of the parting scene between the Count of 
Flanders and his wife :— 


‘“* The Count Robert of Flanders departed from the assembly (the council of Clermont), 
He is come to Arras, to Clemence his beloved, 
Very gently he has whispered in her ear :— 
‘ Lady, I have taken the cross, be not displeased with me, 
I am come to take leave of you; I am going to Syria, 
To deliver the sepulchre from the hands of the Pagans.’ 
When the countess heard it, she became red in the cheek. 
‘ Sir,’ said the lady, ‘ for my sake do not go; 
You have two handsome boys, whom may God bless ! 
They have great need of you and of your counsel.’ 
When the count hears this, he kisses her tenderly. 
* Lady,’ he swid to her, ‘ mind, I promise you that, as soon 
As I shall have laid my offering on the sepulchre, 
And have kissed it and said my praver, 
Within the fortnight following I affirm without deceit, 
That I will take the road home, if God grant me life.’ 
The lady held out her hand, and the count gave her an assurance of it; 
Both had their faces wet with tears.” 


The enumeration and description of the chiefs of the Crusaders as they 
issued out of Antioch to engage in battle the countless host of foes, display 
a great amount of poetic art, and are, in fact, quite Homeric. 

Let us now say a word for the lady to whom we owe the little volume 
before us. In her regard for this old poetry of the French people she has 
formed the design of making more popular among general readers, and_we 
think she could hardly have chosen a better example for her purpose. Not 
too long, yet including the principal characteristics of this literature, the 
“Chanson d’Antioche” relates to events which are always interesting. It 
begins with the commencement of the first of the Crusades, and carries us 
through all its interesting events until the capture of the important city of 
Antioch, when the prestige which it gave the Christian warriors opened to 
them the way to Jerusalem. The Marquise de Sainte-Aulaire has presented 
it ina very pleasant form. While translating it perfectly literally, she has 
contrived to give her translation, as far as this could be done, the rhythm and 
style of the original. Of course she could not thus either preserve the 
rhymes, or altogether the original character, for there is a peculiar pomp in 
these old poetic measures which suits only with the obsolete language in 
which they are written, and cannot be conveyed in any translation ; but this 
is a nice little book, better calculated than anything we have seen before to 
give the general reader a good and correct notion of this particular branch of 
the literature of the Middle Ages. 








ART AND MUSIC. 


EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES ON LOAN AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Tue London world runs some risk of being, in the affectation of its own 
phraseology, blasé of exhibitions in this year 1862. The huge structure of the 
International, with its acres of. gallery and miles of machinery, grasps at 50,000 
persons a day; and now close beside it has been silently gathered, without 
advertisement, the most wonderful collection of art of the past that this or per- 
haps any other country has ever seen. This collection has lately been opened in 
the new courts of the South Kensington Art Museum. That museum itself is 
but of yesterday, and already competes in the importance of some of its acqui- 
sitions with any in Europe; to make a supplement to it, and indeed to the 
International Exhibition, whose contents, as our readers may be reminded, are 
wholly modern, a gathering has been brought together of the priceless treasures 
laid up in the palaces and palace-homes of Great Britain. These treasures are 
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on loan, most of them to remain during the continuance of the International 
Exhibition ; they have been contributed by her Majesty, by the City companies 
and corporations, by the universities, by various public bodies, and by @ long list 
of private persons, ready to follow the praiseworthy example, and te part for a 
time with their cherished heirlooms. 

The range of the collection is wide ; paintings and the larger works of seulp- 
ture, indeed, are excluded, as their admission might have seemed a competition 
with the International galleries; but all the other arts of former days are repre- 
sented—at least, all since the close of the classical epoch,—earvings im ivory, 
bronzes, goldsmiths’ work in all its curious variety, jewels antique and medizeval, 
and quaint and costly ebjects which have come forth in troubled days: from the 
treasuries of cathedrals and convents. Miniatures have beem most successfully 
gathered, and that beautiful art, which seems expiring under the influence of 
photography, here vindicates its claim upon our earnest study and admiration. 
Holbein, Hilliard (who painted Queen Elizabeth), Oliver, Cooper (whom the 
stern Protector forbad to traffic in his rugged features)—on through a long list of 
skilful and graceful artists to the inimitable tenderness of Cosway—all are here ; 
even an amateur’s work, chosen for its beauty of subject as of execution, is 
among the list, in the portraits grouped together by the late Lady Essex. When 
a catalogue, as we expect, is printed, it will be a most interesting contribution to 
the history of an art peculiarly English in its rise, and indeed in its perfection. 
Petitot, and Hall, and a goodly list of French artists are represented, and very 
beantiful and marvellously skilful they are. But enough of miniatures. These to 
the ordinary sight-seer are not the chief attraction ; the cases crowded with gold 
and silver plate, and those containing the jewels from the Hope collection and from 
Windsor Castle, exercise on the visitors the accustomed magnetism of wealth. Her 
Majesty’s contributions from Windsor Castle are costly and superb pieces of decora- 
tion, and in the same case are two silver-gilt altar-candlesticks belonging to the 
Duke of Manchester, which are striking objects apparently of Italian work. For 
some of the pieces in this group, the designs were prepared by Flaxman and the 
original drawings for them were but lately sold at Christie’s. Among the Earl 
Spencer’s loans are two solid gold wine-coolers which were given to the great 
Duke of Marlborough, and some huge pieces of silver-plate in the shape of a 
wine-bath and wine-fountain; the Duke of Rutland sends a companion piece, but 
of superior workmanship ; he also contributes a beautiful Italian salver and onyx 
ewer, in elaborate silver-gilt mounting; side by side with this are a plateau and 
ewer lent by Earl Cowper, perhaps the finest piece of metal-work of their period 
—the cinque-cento—in the whole collection. In a parenthesis, we may mention 
that a curious illustration of the cost of gold-plate may be drawn from these 
wine-coolers—they weigh upwards of 180 oz. ; were given about 1710 ; had their 
price been permitted to accumulate sinee at compound 5 per cent. interest the 
sum would now be two millions sixty-seven thousand pounds. Among the 
antique examples of gold work is a Greek necklace, lent by Signor Castellani, of 
truly marvellous beauty ;—its competitor in perfection of workmanship is the 
* Sara” brooch, which has afforded a lesson in goldsmiths’ art to every practical 
workman who has seen it. Round this brooch are grouped examples of an art as 
strongly characterized as any in the whole range of metal-work,—these are 
Celtic or ancient Irish ; the shrine of St. Manchan, never before, we believe, seen 
out of the country of its origin; the St. Columba shrine; the Dunveyan cup, 
later but of the same school ; the pastoral staves contributed by the Royal Irish 
Academy and by the Duke of Devonshire ; and various brooches. Of the torques 
and so-called ring-money we say nothing; they may have come from the 
Phoenicians, from Palestine, after the siege of Jerusalem, or from any other 
equally probable origin, to the mystification of antiquaries. The case containing 
the plate from the City companies is as gorgeous in its accumulation of gold and 
silver as becomes those ancient and wealthy bodies; it reads us, however, a 
somewhat mortifying lesson, for all that is best in art among the specimens is 
ancient ; as we near modern times, the designs, if not the workmanship, sadly 
degenerate. The four tall cups from the Carpenters’ Company, others of excel- 
lent design from the Goldsmiths’ Company, the Mercers’ “ Leigh” cup, and the 
« Waggon and Tun,” in which some goodly beverage can be trundled round the 
table, the Vintners’ cup, and that given to the Clothworkers by our old friend 
Samuel Pepys, are some of them very stately specimens of ornamental plate. 
Not less is the collection of maces interesting, and in some cases of great artistic 
value. The Gothic mace from the University of St. Andrew’s is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable; it is of silver gilt, crowned with the niche and 
canopy-work of its period—the middle of the fifteenth century—and completed 
with the quaint statuettes that would not have survived a disciple of John Knox, 
had this precious relic fallen into such evil hands. Almost unknown corpora- 
tions have sent curious old treasures. Hedon, near Hull, boasts two good maces 
of the time of Edward IV., and also a peg tankard, capable of furnishing a very 
satisfactory illustration of the proverb about letting down a peg. As for the 
treasure of ecclesiastical plate and the Sévres porcelain, one case of which is 
valued at more than £50,000, these must be seen to have their rarity and beauty 


appreciated. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA—DINORAH, 


Iv is said that Meyerbeer continues to turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of 
theatrical managers, and persists in withholding from the world his “ Africaine” 
—the last creation of the celebrated composer—on the sole ground of his being 
unable to find a representative of the heroine in the opera who is fully qualified 
for the part. We know not whether the fastidious author has been equally exact- 
ing in regard to his other productions; but we are certain that had he wished to 
find the very ideal for the character of Dinorah, he would have found it in Mdlile. 
Patti, who, for the first time, appeared in that opera on Tuesday last, and achieved 
a most. legitimate success. “Dinorah” has been given several times this season, 
with Madame Miolan-Carvalho, in the principal réle; but owing to her depar- 
ture;. Mdile. Patti undertook to play the part originally created by the clever 








songstress. If we use the word “créer” in the French sense, then the 
assumption by Mdile. Patti of the part of Dinorah must decidedly be pro- 
nounced a new “ creation,” no less striking than original, and wholly free from stage 
conventionality. In no opera, with the exception perhaps of Zerlina in “Don 
Giovanni,” do we think that the little prima donna has exhibited her genius in 
a stronger light, both in a vocal and histrionic point of view. It is, however, 
especially in the latter capacity, that the gifted lady distinguished herself most. 
We have on many occasions thought it our duty to advert to the want of artistic 
intelligence on the part of operatic performers in general, and to point out how 
careless they are in fully identifying themselves with the characters they 
have to represent. The most essential points are overlooked. There is not 
the slightest trace of conception, not the least touch of inspiration, in their 
performances. The words are spoken, the music is sung, with the utmost disre- 
gard to truth, nature, and even common sense. In most cases, a singer thinks 
it sufficient to master the technical difficulties, and to commit to memory the 
mere phrases that may happen to fall to his or her share. Beyond this, all is 
left to chance. Nowit is clear that a great deal more is required to impersonate 
a character in an artistic manner, and to give life and form to a dramatic crea- 
tion. It is this quick perception, this adherence to the dictates of common 
sense, this minute observance to the rules of art, which impart so great a charm 
to the performances of Mdlle. Patti, and by means of which she succeeds in 
riveting the attention and winning the admiration of her audience, while her 
great musical acquirements enable her to carry out all her intentions. 

*‘ Dinorah”’ is an opera in which the powers of a singer and an actress are tested 
to the utmost. The music is most intricate and full of delicate nuances, elaborate 
embellishments, and rhythmic complications. Every scene in which Dinorah 
appears offers scope for dramatic action, and affords a good actress the meaus of 
proving her powers of idealization. Of this Mdlle. Patti availed herself to the- 
full extent. When Dinorah, for instance, first makes her appearance, she is 
anxiously looking out for her darling goat, which, a few minutes previously, had 
veen seen to cross the back of the stage,— 


** Bella! capretta amata 
Dove ti sei celata !’’ 


asks the poor demented girl with a sadness all the more difficult to render, on 
account of the very simplicity of the situation. While other “ Dinorahs” give a 
vague and hurried glance to the surrounding scenery, immediately advance to 
the front of the stage, and address the audience, instead of trying to find 
the lest goat, Mdlle. Patti runs to and fro, crosses the bridge, comes back again, 
looks in every corner in order to meet with her faithful pet. Not once during 
the whole scene does she forget her object :— 
* Vien Bella! gia cade il di, 
Credon le genti, che siam dementi.”’ 

Frustrated in her endeavours, she sits down, fancies she holds the goat in her 
arms, and, as though rocking a child to sleep, sings the sweet melody,— 


** Caprettina, 


Tutto tace, 
Gentilina, i 


Puoi dormir,” 
with such touching simplicity, such pathetic sweetness, that she at once excites 
the pity and enlists the sympathy of the listener. 

Equally clever, equally true and intelligent, was her rendering of the scene 
with Corentino, whom she frightens out of his wits, by forcing him to dance with 
her, to the quaint music of the Cornamuse. ‘“‘ Ancora! ancora! ancora!” cries 
Dinorah, with wild joy, until the poor fellow, gasping for breath, and fairly 
exhausted with fatigue, exclaims, “‘ Non c’ é che fare—Deggio crepar,” and at 
last sinks down in a chair and falls asleep, his faltering words being echoed in 
the most natural manner by the crazy maiden. We could cite many more exam- 
ples of Mdlle. Patti’s poetic conception and her new reading of the part, but must 
content ourselves for the present with. briefly alluding to one or two more in- 
stances of her extraordinary talent. The famous air, “ Ombra Leggera,” wes 
not only sung, but acted, with infinite spirit and exquisite grace. We must 
add, however, that the intonation was not always unimpeachable, a thing most 
rare in Mdlle. Patti’s performances. This must either arise from nervousness, 
want of familiarity with the music, or, what is more likely, from a dangerous 
habit of trying the voice in the upper notes, which are often, nay, too often, 
attacked with dashing aplomb, more especially in staccato passages, so hazardous 
in flight that it cannot fail, but the voice must suffer in consequence. Nothing, 
however, could be more beautiful than her dialogue with the “ Ombra leggera,”” 
when the unhappy girl, stooping forward to speak to her own shadow, in the most 
artless way says, “ Non sai ch’ Hoél m’ ama?” A more pathetic bit of acting 
we have rarely witnessed. 

But best of all, to our mind, was the scene made least of by other singers. It 
occurs in the finale of the third act, where Dinorah, recovering her reason, listens 
with intense joy to the familiar strains of the approaching peasants. With what 
delight does she welcome the plaintive melody, “ Santa Maria! O Madre pia!” 
How deep is her emotion in recognising her old comrades; how fondly she 
clings to her devoted lover, mournfully exclaiming, ‘‘ Hoél, ed io sognai, che non 
m’ amavi pill ;” and finally, how intently does she watch the movements of the 
bridal procession, her animated countenance beaming all the while with pride 
and ecstacy, and never for a moment losing sight of what is passing around her, 
until the curtain falls on the animated scene. In a word, we cannot but consider 
Dinorah one of Mdile. Patti’s most refined and perfect impersonations. 

Of the performance in general little remains to be said. Signor Gardeni, 
M. Faure, and Madame Didiée appeared in their old parts, and exerted them- 
selves creditably. The orchestra, we thought, was even more than usually loud 
in its accompaniment, and not. quite immaculate, though the overture was played 
with the wonted grandeur. Nor can we say that the famous “ sensation” scene, 
forming the finale to the second act, went off with the accustomed effect, owing 
to the entire absence of reality in the catastrophe, which is described in the book 
in the following eloquent manner :—“ The sluices are burst open, the waters of 
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the torrent, swollen by the rains, precipitate themselves tumultuously into the 
ravine. The night is pitchy dark. Lightnings occasionally illumine the horizon. 
The wind moans. Thick clouds traverse the heavens.” This is certainly no joke, 
but it is, nevertheless, our painful duty to state that the tremendous “ header” 
was a failure. Mr. Boucicault, the hero of the “Colleen Bawn,” manages these 
things much better, and leaves his rivals far behind. He would, we feel certain, 


have saved Dinorah with double the zest. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Manvracture or Iopine.—Whilst almost every other branch of chemical 
science has advanced with rapid strides, the manufacture of iodine has remained 
almost stationary from the date of its discovery in the early part of this century. 
It was originally discovered in 1812, by M. Courtois, in the ashes of sea-weed, 
and that substance has remained to the present day the only commercial source 
for its production. The manufacture of kelp—the technical term for the ash of 
sea-weed—is carried on under very great disadvantages ; owing to the expense 
of carriage the drying and burning of the weed is conducted on desolate shores, 
where it is cast up most plentifully, at a considerable distance from centres 
of civilization, being limited to a few parts of Great Britain, the western and 
northern islands of Scotland, the north-west coast of Ireland, and Guernsey. 
The weeds are dried in the sun and then burned in heaps, and the ashes after- 
wards collected together and sold to the manufacturers, who extract and separate 
the different salts from it. The subsequent treatment, after the kelp gets into 
the hands of the manufacturer, is perhaps open to little improvement, but the 
enormous waste of valuable material, consequent upon the rude mode in which 
the kelp is prepared, has long been a matter of regret to practical men. The 
disadvantages of the present mode of preparing kelp may be summed up as 
follows. The high temperature produced in the combustion occasions a loss of 
about fifty per cent. of the iodine, and, by its action on the different salts present, 
entails a greatly increased expense in the subsequent working. The crude 
manner in which the weed is burned on the beach causes the kelp to become 
mixed with stones and sand; and these are often intentionally added as adultera- 
tions. The sea-weed, being dried by exposure to the sun, the manufacture is 
entirely dependent upon the weather: the winter supply, by far the richest, is 
totally lost. And even in the summer, during a wet season, large quantities of 
weed are rotted by the rain, and thus rendered useless for burning. The whole 
of the heat, as well as the products of combustion, are wasted, instead of being 
applied to useful purposes, whilst the dense smoke and unpleasant odour evolved 
banish the kelp-burner to desolate shores, and consequently increase the distance 
of the lixiviating factory ; and the ash in its long transit deteriorates much in 
value by exposure to rain. , 

Such being the evils attendant upon the present system of manufacture, there 
is no wonder that many suggestions have been made for its improvement. None 
of these, however, have met with much success until Mr. E. C. C. Stanford 
investigated the subject. The result of his labours are shown in the Exhibition, 
where they are regarded with considerable interest by all practical men. Instead 
of adopting the wasteful mode of burning the weed in the open air, it is com- 
pressed into cakes of a convenient size, and then introduced into large iron 
retorts, where it is submitted to distillation at a dull red heat. The process is 
carried on very similarly to that of a gas factory ; the large amount of inflammable 
gas which is given off during the process being collected for use, and the liquid 
products of distillation being condensed by suitable arrangements. A light char- 
coal remains behind in the retort, which is lixiviated with water, and treated as 
ordinary kelp; the amount of yield both of iodine and of valuable salts is 
unusually large. The washed charcoal, upon being dried in the air, may be used 
for heating the retorts, whilst the ash from its combustion is a valuable manure, 
containing as it does over 20 per cent. of phosphates of lime and magnesia. The 
gas which is given off during distillation possesses considerable illuminating 
power, and may be used in lighting the factory, heating the stills for the purifi- 
cation of the oils, and, if desired, the retorts also. The liquid products of distilla- 
tion consist of water containing carbonate and acetate of ammonia, and various 
oily tarry products. From the water salts of ammonia are formed, whilst that 
portion of the liquid insoluble in water is separated by rectification and chemical 
means into a variety of useful products: a volatile oil, paraffin oil, and solid 
paraffin, naphtha, and a peculiar colouring matter containing iodine in small 
quantity, together with tar; all of these being of considerable commercial 
value. 

As a commercial process, the advantages which this plan offers are very great. 
The whole of the iodine is retained ; the lixiviation is easy and rapid, yielding 
colourless solutions and pure salts ; sulphur compounds are almost entirely absent 
in the liquor, effecting a great saving of oil of vitriol ; the factory is, to a great 
extent, self-supporting, having its own means of heat and light, the fuel being 
extracted from the weed itself; the manufacture is continuous, affording empley- 
ment to the kelpers all the year round; whilst, finally, the process allows a much 
larger margin for profit, and admits of the lucrative working of the commonest 
weeds, which will not, therefore, be allowed to rot on the shore when their com- 
mercial value becomes known. Another advantage of this method of manufac- 
ture nd that the whole of the chloride of potassium is also saved. The economical 
extraction of this salt from sea-weed is a matter of great importance at the 
present time, as it is one of our principal sources of saltpetre, which is now made 
very largely by the decomposition of nitrate of soda by chloride of potassium. 








CORRESPONDENOR. 


THE COMET. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


S1z,—I beg to enclose a sketch of the comet, taken at midnight on the 1st 





instant. It was then visible to the naked eye as an ill-defined star of the 4°5 
N. 


magnitude, and, in Mr. Townsend’s seven-foot Newtonian 
telescope, was a very fine object, the nucleus being 
brighter than 1980 B.A.C., 42, 48 Camelopardi, and 
several other stars of a similar magnitude with which I 
compared it. In a small comet-seeker, the tail (which 
appeared somewhat dark down the centre) could be traced 
tor about 1} deg. 

As regards its physical peculiarities, I could just per- 
ceive a faint envelope, which apparently passed round 
the nucleus and formed an obscure tail. It appeared to 
me as though the comet had previously been circular, the 
circular nebulosity then breaking up. 

The comet is still visible to the naked eye, and though 
moving slowly away from the sun, will no doubt be a fine 
telescopic object for several weeks to come. 

. I beg to remain, Sir, 
. Your most obedient servant, 


London, August 6, 1862. THoMAsS CRUMPLEN. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Comet I., 1862.—The Astronomische Nachrichten publishes two letters from 
M. Jules Schmidt, containing micrometric observations of this comet which that 
astronomer detected on the 2nd July at 10°30 p.m. His observations extend to 
the 11th of that month, when the light of the moon became too strong for their 
continuance. M. Simon, however, continued to observe in common with M. 
Tempel, and the Paris Bulletin contains its approximate positions from the 3rd 
to the 18th of July. M. Bond detected it on the evening of the 3rd. Its orbit has 
been calculated by Seeling at Altona, Weiss at Vienna, Hall and Tuttle at 
Cambridge (U.S.), and in England by Hind. 





oi Seeling. Weiss. 
Perihelion passage ......... June 215663 __....... June 22-5500 
Longitude of Perihelion ... ee eee 298 35-2 
Longitude of Node ......... ot Sn ore 324 30°3 
PRET: 8S ies es iso veces Sape " ee 8 142 
Perihelion Distance......... OGFGTe. > © sivsis 0°9827 
BT TTT Retrograde __........ Retrograde 


The time given is Paris mean time. M. Seeling gives the positions of the 
comet every four days, and they differ considerably from those he had calculated 
from the observations of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th July only, which gave too small 
an extent of the arc observed. The following are the positions denoted for 
midnight at Berlin (11h. 16m. Paris time) :— 


h. m. s. alin 
5th August a = 13 16 12 é&= +017 
th ,», @F=18164 %«= —~O017 
13th , @=181720 ¢=—047 


The comet is, then, about 10° north of Spica Virginis, and sets a P c 
Its brightness not being more than a hundredth part of its cater bg an | ~ 
very difficult to perceive. The apparent diameter of the nebulosity was about 
20 or 25 minutes of arc, or about two-thirds the diameter of the moon at the time of 
the first appearance of the comet. The parabola which its course describes is unlike 
that of any known comet. It appeared suddenly, being on its first apparition 
visible to the naked eye, and in a direction rapidly progressing towards the 
northern pole. These circumstances recall those which marked the appearance 
of the great comet of last year, but they are, however, not identical. The 
sudden apparition of the great comet of 1861 only took place in our northern 
hemisphere. In the south it was seen seven weeks earlier, gradually increasin 
in size and brightness, whilst the movement towards the north pole was an actusl 
rise of the comet above the earth’s path. These circumstances were due to the 
extremely great inclination of that comet’s orbit, which was almost at right angles 
or vertical to the plane of the ecliptic. In the present case, on the quan te 
inclination of the comet’s path is very slight, and as, at the same time, its eri 
helion distance is very little different from that of our earth from the ean it 
follows that the course of the comet has been from the middle of June to the 
beginning of August nearly opposite to the orbital motion of the earth 
The comet passed above us at a very short distance (twelve millions of miles 
only), on the 4th of July, with a speed of translation equal to the sum of 
its own velocity and that of the earth. This rapid approach and separation is 
the reason why the comet has been visible for so short a time, and why it was 
not visible before its discovery in Europe—the seeming direction towards the 
north being only the effect of the changes in the relative positions of the earth 
and the comet. It is singular that the course of this comet, like those of many 
others, traversed the plane of the ecliptic very near to the earth’s orbit. M 
Radan has calculated that the comet crossed the plane of the orbit on the 3rd of 
June at 8h. 26m., Paris meantime, its distance being from the orbit itself only 
at nyrhan gte of miles, which was diminished on the 5th June to 900,000 He sd 
pr bor ag not arrive at the corresponding point of its orbit until the 15th 


Comer II., 1862.—A second new comet was dis 
pee” oo | >. e 22nd ult. Its position was, peagee age Ae ; ep Pig reg 
= ; n the 28th., M. Schj i hamen: ths stain 
sanihiieh inden 46: spataediocs & i observed it at Copenhagen ; its right 
ARCHZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN GREECE.—At t ginni 
year the Prussian Government granted to a corps of atte soe 
making archzeological researches in Greece. M. Strack, the architect to th ki - 
highly accomplished in the knowledge of ancient monuments; M. Boctti h i 
able archeologist and excellent draughtsman ; Professor Vischer of Bale Mi “ 
Strantz ; and M. Turckmann, a young architect, composed the expedition, which 
wy henge — by the aa antiquary, M.Curtius. The principal objects 
; igations were the Acropolis and its monumen 
ngs mya poe: the Agora, the ancient walls and nctificntigne at prose its 
ree ports of Canthurus, Munychia--the strongest, and containing the celebrated 
Temple of Diana,—and Phalerus, the birth-place of Demetrius. Their efforts 
have already furnished numerous discoveries, in spite of the previous labours of 
Stuart, Ittar, Cockerell, Paccard, Beulé, and other French and English explorers. 
re co parma ar who for many years has had a fiery discussion with M. Thiersch— 
e Nestor of German antiquaries—on the subject of the original distributions of 
the triple sanctuary consecrated to Erechtheus, the founder of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, Minerva, and Pandrosos, appears to have worked out many new facts 
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concerning those temples. At the Parthenon, the removal of the threshold 
of the semicircular apside, erected during the transformation of the pagan temple 
into a Christian church, has given an unexpected solution of the primitive disposi- 
tion of the interior of this building. That talented artist, prepared by his special 
studies on the arrangements of the older sanctuaries in accordance with the 
ancient phases of public life, in directing his researches to that end, has 
made a more abundant harvest than any of his predecessors, while his 
extensive investigations of the propylwa or vestibules, as also of the original 
remains of the Parthenon and Erectheon, will enable him to publish upon the 
monuments of the Acropolis the first complete work in respect to archeological 
science and art. Major Strantz is engaged, with the assistance of M. Curtius, in 
the elucidation of all the fortified parts of Athens, with a view to combining the 
materials into a work on the general system of defence of the ancient city. 
M. Turckmann has undertaken the investigation of the places of historic interest, 
and the details of the tepography of Athens and its environs. The plateau known 
since the time of Chandler as that of the Pnyx, has been the object of M. Cur- 
tius’s special researches. The various and contradictory opinions to which this 
designation has given rise, which has been combatted more particularly by 
the celebrated Welcker, and the interest naturally presented by a construction 
regarded as the most ancient in Athens, have been the motives for very extensive 
excavations. ‘There have been thus exposed the ancient Pelasgic foundations, 
the portion of a rock at the western angle which offers a remarkable disposition, 
of trenches with slightly inclined surfaces, three steps cut in the rock, the 
remains of an altar, and other architectural relics. All these discoveries, how- 
ever, leave still enveloped in much obscurity the original purpose of the place, 
although they suffice seemingly to prove it was not for any of the public meetings 
of the Athenian people. M. Curtius is devoting himself also to the hill of 
Muszeus—the ancient Greek poet and reputed son of Orpheus—in the hope of 
discovering there the veritable site of the Pnyx, and of which he believes he has 
found the traces. Another excavation, considered as very important, is that of 
a grotto above Pirzus, near the glacis of the port of Munychia. This 
grotto is executed with much care, and the excavations had some time since 
proceeded so far as to permit the following of the course of the stair which 
formed the entrance to it for a depth of more than fifty yards. ‘This stair, 
executed with great regularity, leads to the heart of the rock. Much interest is 
necessarily felt in the attainment of a complete knowledge of a work of such 
immense labour. M. Strack has taken in hand the ancient theatres, especially 
the site of the famous one to Bacchus,—the first ever constructed of stone in 
Athens, and which has served as a model for all the other theatres built by the 
Greeks or the Romans. During the representation, in a building constructed of 
wood, of the dramatic pieces of Pratinus (about 496 3B.c.), the seats of the 
spectators gave way, and this accident was the cause of the erection, in the time 
of Themistocles of a theatre of stone dedicatedto Bacchus. Thisisthe theatre spoken 
of, and of which Lycurgus finished the upper portion, and probably added the 
porticos. It was in it that the first pieces of Eschylus, the father of tragedy, 
were performed; and where they were followed by those of Sophocles and 
Euripides and the comedies of Aristophanes. At the south-eastern extremity of 
the Acropolis, at the base of a rock cut by the pick and surmounted still by the 
ancient walls raised by Cimon, were seen of old numerous columns and obelisks 

in commemoration of victories won in the fields of Poetry and Music. Below these 

monuments, on a lower stage, others of a like purpose are wrought in the moun- 

tain. The graceful and so much admired Choragic monument of Thrasyllus is 

unfortunately about to be destroyed. It is in front of that charming fagade, and, 

so to speak, in the line of the light and airy anta whose graceful proportions 

rear themselves in its midst, at a place which presents an unsightly chasm, that 
M. Strack has found the remnants still existing of that most ancient of theatres. 

From the great height of the earth and the accumulated ruins, M. Strack came 

to the conviction that the benches of the lower tiers of the theatre might still 

remain, and be found in good preservation at the depth of twenty or thirty 

feet. On the 22nd of March, M. Strack’s sagacity was rewarded by their first 

exposure ; and, after a month and a half of digging he could contemplate with 

proud satisfaction seventeen ranges of benches and three of concentric stairs— 

the latter are not composed in the ordinary manner of continuous steps, of which 

two equal the length and height of a foot-step, but of a suite of floors or landings, 

of gentle declivity, scored with nine grooves for the prevention of slipping, and 

connected one with another by a high step. The benches are lower and not so 

deep as those of other ancient theatres; and on the three lower tiers, and in 

front of the lowest, are a number of marble seats bearing the inscriptions of the 

titles of the persons entitled to occupy them. These seats are of a later period 

than that of the building itself, and, with the exception of those belonging to the 

era of Roman dominion, the form of the iuscribed letters would refer them to the 

intermediate age between that rule and the Peloponnesian war. 


Of thirteen seats placed on the ground floor level with the orchestra, which 
they surround, the middle one is prominently distinguished by its size and its 
sculptured decorations of satyrs and winged genii, combatants in Assyrian 
costumes, and griffins. On this throne sat, judging from the inscription IEPEQ> 
AIONYSOY EAEYOEPEQS, the priest of Bacchus. On his right was placed 
the exegete, or priest-interpreter and conservator of the sacred laws selected by 
the oracle of Delian Apollo, then the priest of Olympian Jupiter. On his left the 
priest of Jupiter, protector of the city (IEPEQ2 A102 MOATEQS), and the 
high priest of perfumes (OYHXOOY). Then followed beyond the intervals 
formed by the two central stairs, on the right those of the Hierophant, the 
sovereign priest of Ceres (IEPO®ANTOY) ; the priests of Apollo, and Neptune, 
of the graces and Diana, and the exegete elected by the people from the Eupatride 
or Athenian nobles. On the other side, to the left of the centre was the place of 
the Hieromnemon of the priests of Cesar (IEPEQ= KAI APXIEPEQS 
SEBASTOY KAIZAPOS) ; and lastly the priest of Adrian (IEPEQS AAPIANOY). 

Here the discoveries on this side stop; but on the opposite side beyond the 
third stair, and on the right of the place reserved for the priest of Bacchus, a 
seat bears the inscription of the priest of Neptune, protector of the country (?), 
and of Erectheeus (IEPEQY IIOTELAQNOS FAIHOXOY KAI EPEXGEQS), and 
another for the priest of Diana Colenis. Onthe last range of those which encircle 
the orchestra, behind the seats on the left of the place of honour, and very near 
the axis of the theatre, is a seat for the priest flame-bearer (AAAOYXOY), and 
another for the priest of Pythian Apollo. On the seat immediately above, 
behind that on the right of the place of honour, is another for the priest 
of the Olympian Victory (IEPEQY OAYMIIIA> NIKH*); and lastly, on 
the tier following at the side of the left stair is one for the herald 
(KHPYKO?), and another nearer the centre for the strategus or general 
(ZTPATHYIOY), who presided at fétes and ceremonies. On the same range 
beside the place of the strategus, and behind that of the priest of victory, are 
three pedestals, two of which bear statues of Adrian erected by the city of 
Athens—the one representing him as emperor, the other as archon, or chief 
magistrate of the city. These misplaced marks of adulation injure exces- 
sively the grand effect of the interior of the theatre, and must have prevented a 
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number of the spectators from seeing the stage, thus confirming the general 
opinion of the degradation of good taste and feeling in art with the declination of 
the Grecian institutions. In this curious collection of names of office-bearers, 
however, is portrayed to the imagination the most brilliant part of the auditory 
which filled the celebrated Athenian theatre upwards of two thousand years ago. 
This exact knowledge of the magnificent seat of the priest of Bacchus, and of the 
place where it was elevated, renders very intelligible one of the most charav- 
teristic scenes of ancient manners presented by Aristophanes in his comedy of 
“The Frogs.” The scene alluded to is that in which the god Bacchus, seized 
with affright on the shores of Acheron, addresses from the theatre to his priest 
throned amongst the spectators these words :—“ Thou, my priest, save me from 
hence, that I thy boon companion at the feasts may be.” The comicality of this 
position, and the hardihood of the author as an averred bon vivant, is now seen 
to be enhanced by the merriment it must have caused amongst the other priests 
present, whose gods were less addicted to convivial orgies. 1t is believed that the 
stage is preserved as intact as the arena and benches, and that other discoveries 
will make known its ground-plan, and the subterranean constructions for the 
supernatural appearances and disappearances so often mentioned in the theatrical 
representations of the ancients. 


HEATING oF Rattway Carriaces.—Hitherto the only method by which rail- 
way carriages have been heated has been by hot water-bottles, or a sort of 
chaufferette placed under the feet of the travellers. Such means are both incon- 
venient and costly, while the practice has been more generally adopted on the Con- 
tinental than on the English lines. One French company, that of the road between 
Lyons and the Mediterranean expends annually, on some 300 or 400 first-class 
carriages, more than 75,000 francs. There are required more than 2,800 bottles, 
costing on the average 40 francs a-piece, and which, with their accessories, amount 
to 162,000 francs. For heating all their carriages, their outlay for the necessary 
plant amounts to 650,000, and the annual expense to 300,000 francs. M. Henri 
de Parville has had the happy idea of employing the waste steam of the locomo- 
tives for this useful purpose, and some successful experiments have been made. 
The steam, after working the engine, instead of being allowed to be lost in the 
atmosphere, is conveyed to the carriages by means of pipes, with joints of india- 
rubber tubing; it is thus made to traverse tubular plates under their floors, and 
is finally ejected at the termination of the train. The heating obtained in this 
manner is superior in every respect to the chaufferettes, and especially its great 
advantage is the thorough warming of the whole compartment of the carriage, 
while the economy of this arrangement will be evident at once. It is to be hope 
that the plan will be brought into general use. 
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NOTICE. 


The LONDON REVIEW is now Published on 
SATURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains, 
and delivery in the country on the day of publica- 
tion. It may be had at all respectable News-agents’ 
in London and the neighbourhood, by 8 A.M. on 
Saturday Morning. 

Advertisements are recewed up to TWELVE 
o’clock on FRIDAY. 








MARRIAGE. 


On the 16th July, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
by the Rev. John F. Alleyne, Major the Honourable enry 
Littleton Powys Keck, of Stoughton Grange, Leicestershire, 
to Maria Gore, youngest ae daughter of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Gore, G.C.B., G.C.H. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—WEEK ending 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 16th, 1862. During the Exhi- 
bition, open from NINE till DARK. Admission, MONDAY 
to FRIDAY, ONE SHILLING; SATURDAY, HALF-A- 
CROWN ; Children, Half Price. 


Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances daily, com- 
mencing at 12°30. Display of Fountains, and all the usual 
attractions, 


MONDAY.—BLONDIN over the FOUNTAINS at 4. 


TUESDAY.—The GREAT FOUNTAINS and whole Series 
of Waterworks. 


THURSDAY.—BLONDIN. 
FRIDAY.—The GREAT FOUNTAINS, 
SATURDAY.—CONCERT. 


Great Picture Gallery of original works by the best masters, 
on view and sale. Victoria Cross Gallery of War Pictures, by 
Desanges. Photographic Exhibition. Fine Arts’ Couris. 


Strangers to London will findon sale all kinds of manu- 
factured articles, in the greatest variety, and of the choicest 
description, particularly in the China, Glass, Stationery, 
French, Industrial, Furniture, and Foreign Courts, and the 
Carriage Department. 


The PARK and GARDENS are now in great beauty. 
Thousands of FLOWERS in Full Bloom. 


SUNDAY open at 1:30 to proprietors gratuitously by 
tickets. 


SEASON-TICKETS, ONE GUINEA each, available till 
April 30th, 1863. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN.— 
MONDAY next, AUGUST llth. A SPECIAL AS- 
CENT this week on the HIGH ROPE over the FOUNTAINS, 
and M. Blondin will perform his most celebrated feats, includin 
several novel and daring performances, on the SLACK ROP 
suspended from the HIGH ROPE. To commence at FOUR. 
Doors open from NINE till DARK. Admission, ONE 
SHILLING. 








ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT-GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and 
Mr. W, HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public are 
respectfully informed that the SEVENTH SEASON of the 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA will COMMENCE at the above 
Theatre on MONDAY, AUGUST 25th. 


Full particulars will be duly announced. 


r | ‘HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET— 

normous and still increasing success of MR. SOTHERN 
as Lord Dundreary, BROTHER SAM’S LETTER nightly 
encored. Mr. BUCKSTONE as Asa Trenchard.—To com- 
mence at Seven, with FISH OUT OF WATER; Sam Savor 
coven a — = i Right, OUR AMERICA 

. Concluding wi E CHRISTENING; 

Lovechild, Mrs, Wilkins. wea 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their NEW ENTER- 
TAINMENT, THE FAMILY LEGEND, by Tom Taylor, Esq., 
and Mr. John Parry’s ‘“‘ Musical Narrative of a Colleen Bawn,” 
EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at EIGHT. Morning 
Representations, Tuesday, ‘Thursday, and Saturday, at Three, 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. 
Unreserved seats, 1s., 2s. ; stalls, 3s.; stall spring chairs, 5s. ; 
secured in advance, without fee, at the Gallery ; and at Messrs, 
CramuEnr & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 


r['HE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS, 
ize, . 4in. by 7 ft. 8 in., painted by Mr. GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, NOW ON EXHIBITION “ the Gallery, 
21, Wellington-street, Strand, two doors from box entrance of 


the Lyceum Theatre, — daily fr j 
yi Se ae og Shilling ly from Ten a.m. to Eight p.m, 


~ 2. ee ee cee 


POLYTECHNIC.—NEW LECTURE 


by Professor J. H. Pe er, on Tuesday, Thursday, an 

een , at Halt-past. Twelve and a Guenter "past Sova, ~ 
> wed the chief Scientific Specialities of the International 

xhibition."’—Splendid Series of Electrical Experiments with 
the Giant Plate Machine and Lecture by J. L. King, Esq.— 
Remarkable Imitations of British Birds and Animals, by err 
Susman.—Re-engagement of George Buckland, Esq., for his 
Buffo- Musical Entertainments.—New Gorgeous Scenic Optical 
and Prismatic Fountain Spectacle.—Beautiful Dissolving Views 
illustrating London in Ancient and Modern Times. Paris as 
itis. The Holy Land.—Concerts by the Brousil Family,—See 


7 1 ht) rr ty pages.—Open from 11 to 5, an 4-past 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS at ST. J AMES’S 

./ HALL.—The Celebrated and Original Christy's Minstre!s 
appear on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, AUGUST ll 
and Every Evening curing the Week, at Eight. Morning 


Perf 
. a on Saturdays, at Three,—Stalls, 3s, 3 Area, 2s, ; 





























REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS available for ONE CALENDAR 
MONTH are now issued at Paddington to Isle of Man, 
Bangor, Beaumaris, and Llandudno (vid Liverpool), Aberyst- 
with (vid Llanidloes), Carnarvon, Bala, and Dolgelly (Oy coach 
from Llangollen), Narbeth-road, and New Milford (for Tenby), 
Limerick and Killarney (for the South of Ireland). Also, 
SEASIDE FAMILY TICKETS to parties of not less than 
three persons, to Weston-super-Mare, Williton and Watchett 
for Lyuton and Minehead), Exeter, Dawlish, Tei outh, 
orquay, Brixham-road (for Dartmouth), Plymouth, Truro 
(for Falmouth), Penzance, Barnstaple, and Bideford (for Ilfra- 
combe), Weymouth, Bridport ~ Lyme Regis), Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Narbeth-road, and New Milford (for Tenby). 
Tourists’ Tickets, available for One Month, are also issued at 
Paddington, enabling ee to make a circular tour 
through North and South Wales by two routes, via Llangollen, 
Carnarvon, Barmoutb, Aberystwith, Carmarthen, &c.—Full 
particulars may be obtained of the Superintendent at Padding- 
ton ; at any of the Company’s Offices ; and also at the Railway 
Inquiry Office at the International Exhibition. 





ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.— 

A MONTH at the SEASIDE.—FAMILY TICKETS 

(for not less than three persons) are issued from London to 
LOWESTOFT or YARMOUTH and back : First class, 32s. ; 
second class, 25s. each person. From London to Aldborough 
and back: First class, 26s.; second class, 21s. each person. 
From London to Harwich, Dovercourt, or Walton-on-the-Naze 
and back: First class, 20s.; second class, 16s. each person. 
Extra tickets are also issued at half these rates to enable one 
member of the family to travel to London and back. The 
Family Ticket may be extended on payment of a small per 


centage. 
By order, J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 





REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 

TOURIST TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 

one calendar month, are issued from King’s-cross, and other 
principal stations. 

To EDINBURGH, Glasgow, Stirling, Dunkeld, Perth, 
Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen ; 
and also 

To SCARBOROUGH, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, 
Withernsea, Harrogate, and the Isle of Man. 

For further particulars see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’s-cross Station, at all the Receiving-offices in London, 
at the Railway Inquiry Office in she International Exhibition, 
and at the stations in the country. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, July, 1862. 





N IDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the COMPANY’S PERPETUAL FOUR PER CENT. 
MORTGAGE PREFERENCE STOCK, which will be inseribed 
in the Books of the Company, in the names of Applicants, 
without payment of stamp duty, or other expense. 


The Stock is raised under Act of Parliament, and will be 
exclusively applied in substituion of the Debenture or Mort- 
gage Debt of the Company, and is entitled to the same priority 
agaiust the property and income of the Company as the Deben- 
ture or Mortgage Debt, ranking before the Company’s Stock 
and Share Capital, and will be the first charge on a net income, 
amounting last year t» upwards of £1,000,0C0 after payment of 
working expenses and rents of all kinds. 


The Interest will commence from the date when the money 
is placed to the Company’s credit, and will be paid half-yearly, 
on the Ist of January and Ist of July, in each year, by dhogane 
or warrants sent to the addresses of the Kegistered Proprietors, 
or as they may direct, 


Forms of Application may be obtained by letter, addressed 
to me. G. N. BRO E, Secretary. 


Derby, July 30, 1862. 








IDLAND RAILWAY, CHEAP EXCUR- 
SION TRAINS WILL RUN FROM LONDON 
(Krixe’s Cross Station) by the Midland Railway Company’s 
New Route, EVERY SATURDAY, during the month of 
Anat, viz.—On Saturday, 9th August, returning Monday 
llth, Wednesday, 13th, or Saturday, 16th August. On Sa- 
turday, 16th August, returning on Monday, lsth, Wednes- 
day, 20th, or Saturday, 23rd August. On Saturday, 23rd 
August, returning Monday 25th, Wednesday 27th, or Satur- 
day, 30th August. On Saturday, 30th August, returning 
Monday Ist, Wednesday 3rd, or Saturday 6th September. 

To the undermentioned stations on the Midland Railway, 
as follows : leaving London, King’s Cross, at 9.20 for Belfast 
vid Morecambe (25s. 6d., 20s. 6d., and 13s.); Portrush and 
Giant’s Causeway (35s. 6d., 28s., and 18s.) ; at 10.15. a.™m., 
for Nottingham, Derby, Southwell, Newark, Lincoln (14s. 
and 7s.); Masbro’, Sheffield (14s. and 7s.); Cudworth for 
Barnsley, Oakenshaw for Wakefield, Normanton, Leeds, 
Bradford, Keighley (15s. and 8s.); Skipton, Colne, Settle, 
Lancaster, Morecambe (15s. and 10s.) ; York (20s. and 10s.) ; 
Hull (20s. and 10s.); and leaving King’s Cross at 2.15 p-m. ; 
for Leicester (12s. and 6s.); Burton, Trent, Nottingham, 
Derby, Mansfield, Southwell, Newark, Lincoln, Chesterfield 
Masboro’, Sheffield (14s. and 7s.). F 

For times of returning, &c., see small bills, which may be 
obtained at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross Station 
or at any of the Company’s receiving offices. : 


Tickets may be obtained on the two days previous to the 
running of each train, at the Midland Booking Office, King’s 
Cross Station; at the Midland Railway Company’s Receiving 
Offices, 245, Holborn (opposite Day & Martin’s) ; 351, Ox- 
ford-street ; 38, Charing Cross; and at the Castle and Falcon 
No. 5, Aldersgate-street, and 5, Falcon-square; also on the 
day of the running of the train, at King’s Cross Station only, 
An early application for them is particularly requested. 

Curar Excursion Trarys will also run from the above 
Stations, to London, on every Monday, Wednesday, and Sa- 
turday, during the month of August at similar fares, 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager, 
Derby, July, 1862. 





ERSEY and GUERNSEY. From Waterloo 
Bridge Station, vid Southampton, by fast Mail Packets, 
every MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRI- 
DAY. Last Train at 8:30 p.m., but passengers may travel by 
any previous Train. Through fares, 30s. or 20s. Return 
Tickets, available for one month, 45s. or 35s. The Atalanta 
cheap boat for Jersey and Guernsey on Wednesdays, at 6 p.m., 





and to Jersey on Saturdays at 6 p,m. Last Train at 3 p.m, 





eee 


ARIS via SOUTHAMPTON and HAVRE, 

from the Waterloo Bridge Station, by the largest and 

most commodious ships in the Channel service, every MON- 

DAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. Fares: London to 

Paris, 28s. or 20s. Return Tickets, available for one month, 
50s. or 368. 


AMILY TICKETS. By SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY to ISLE OF WIGHT (Ryde or Cowes), 
Lymington, Portsmouth, Gosport, Southampton, Weymouth, 
Poole S Bournemouth, Wareham for Swanage, Axminster 
for Lyme Regis, Bideford and Barnstaple for Iifracombe, Ex- 
mouth, Exeter, Honiton for Sidmouth, Colyton for Seaton, 
available for one month or for longer periods. Full particulars 
will be sent on application to the Traffic Manager, Waterloo 


Station. 











OUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL 
COMPANY (Limited).—A Company is in the course of 
formation for the purchase of six mansions in Queen’s-gete- 
terrace, Gore-road, which are to be converted into a first-class 
HOTEL and CLUB. 

Prospectuses and List of Directors will be published in 
few days; meanwhile plans of the building and further informa- 
tion may be obtained at the temporary offices, 4, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 


July 30, 1862. JAMES KNIGHT, Secretary. 





MPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern. —-The 

Public is respectfully informed that the IMPERIAL 

HOTEL will be OPENED on MONDAY, the llth of AUGUST 
NEXT, for the RECEPTION of VISITORS. 

The tariff will be so arranged that families and gentlemen 
may engage suites of apartments or single rooms, at a fixed 
charge per day, including attendance, and may either take 
their meals privately or at the table d’héte, public breakfast, 
tea, and supper. ; 

A wholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale of 
wines and beverages of the highest class will be attached to 
the Hotel. , . 

Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running Sitz, and shower 
baths, will be obtainable at all times in the Hotel, a portion of 
which is set apart for these baths. F : 

A covered way will conduct the visitors direct from the 


railway platform to the Hotel. 
GEORGE CURTIS, Manager. 





OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-Inn-road, 


in the immediate vicinity of the Great Northern Railway 
Terminus at King’s-cross.—The Committee earnestly solicit the 
ASSISTANCE of the benevolent, as the premises of this 
Hospital are capable of containing several hundred more beds 
had the Committee the requisite funds to maintain them. ° 
Contributions are received by the Treasurer, Edward Master- 
man, Esq., Nicholas-lane; and at the Hospital from Ten till 


Five. 
r J. B. OWEN, M.A., Chairman of the Weekly Board. 
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HYDROTHERAPEUTICS. 
BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the completest establishments in Europe for 
the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS. 

For Prospectuses and detailed account of Ben Rhydding and 
its unsurpassed Grounds apply to the House Steward, Ben 
Rhydding, Otley, Yorkshire. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY PHOTOGRAPH. 


N ESSRS. DAY & SON have just published 
a Reduced Copy of a large Photograph of some 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
which has been executed by Mr. A. BROTHERS, Photo- 
grapher, Mauchester, for Wm. Fairbairn, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., 
&ec., President of the Association for 1861. The group com- 
prises TWENTY-TWO PORTRAITS, among which are those 
of Dr. Fairbairn, the Astronomer Royal, Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, Sir David Brewster, Lord Wrottesley, General 
Sabine, and other scientifically celebrated men of the age. 
‘* All are excellent likenesses.”"— Manchester Examiner. 

Price ONE GUINEA each, mounted on Plate Paper. 

As only a limited number of copies will be produced, Sub- 
scribers’ names should be forwarded at once to Messrs. DAY & 
SON, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; or to, 

Mr. A. BROTHERS, Photographer, 14, St. Ann’s-square, 

Manchester. 





EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single oe of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, We. r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 








WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864, 


Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 


Policies ted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totall 
disabling the Assened, for & small extra premium. 


Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Fors on application to the Orr1cn, 355, Strand, London. 





NITY FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
a ASSOCIATIONS, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, 
ity. 

The Shareholders of these Associations number about Five 
Thousand, representing subscribed capitals of nearly Two 
Millions. 

Unite.1 Annual Incomes, £130,000, Good bonus, liberal 
rates, sud popular features. Loans to any amount in connec- 
tion with Life Policies, 

The Premium Incomes in 1861 exceeded those of 1860 by up- 
wards of Thirty Thousand Pounds. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager, 
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